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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


SECONDARY EDUCATION ADVANCES an) 


The rapid development of secondary education in the United 
States since 1890 is one of the arresting facts of our recent educa- 
tion~ history. In 1890 there were 296,733 pupils enrolled in the 
secondary schools, public and private, whereas in 1926 there were 
3,313,085 enrolled. This represents an increase in the high school 
enrollment of from 1.6 per cent of the total elementary and secondary 
school enrollment to 15.2 per cent. How much higher the percentage 
will go remains to be seen. The total enrollment today is nearly 
4,000,000. There are influences at work in this country to check 
increased expenditures, and there are those who still hold to the out- 
worn view that the secondary education is or should be only for 
those of preferred economic or social position. This view is held by 
those who regard educational expenditures as “sanctified squander,” 
and it is held too by some in positions of academic responsibility who 
still regard the purpose of the teacher to be the glorification of his 
special subject. But the development cannot be stopped. The youth 
of the land are flocking into the secondary schools from every social 
and economic group of the community with the widest sort of dif- 
ferences in abilities, interests, and probable future careers. And the 
high school is maintained to serve them all. They believe, and their 
parents believe with them, that the secondary school is paying big re- 
turns on the money invested in it. Thoughtful citizens will brook no 
interference that is designed to check its influence and its efforts to 
provide the educational opportunities they desire for their children. 
Today the high school is within reach of all the children of all the 
people, except in the most backwood communities, and its doors are 
wide open to them. How readily they are taking advantage of it is 
attested by the increasing numbers that each year seek admission. 
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JOHN DEWEY 


On October 19 there is to be held at Columbia University a 
celebration in honor of Dr. John Dewey, distinguished philosopher, 
author, and teacher. This celebration is to be in commemoration of 
his twenty-five years of service as professor of philosophy at Colum- 
bia. The following day (October 20) he will be seventy years old. 
On this occasion Dr. Dewey’s former students, his colleagues, and 
his disciples from all parts of the civilized world will pay him tribute 
because of the notable contributions he has made to philosophy and 
to education. It is not within the province of this brief article to 
recount the many and varied contributions of this prolific teacher and 
author nor to present an outline of his career. Suffice it to say, how- 
ever, in the opinion of this writer, that Dr. Dewey’s little volume, 
School and Society, which was published just thirty years ago, has 
had greater influence on educational thought and practice in America 
than have any other half-dozen books combined, to say nothing of 
the author’s many other more ambitious volumes. In that little book 
he went to the heart of the major problems of elementary and second- 
ary education, broke with established tradition and formalism, and 
stated his educational theories which were further elaborated in sub- 
sequent volumes. There are those, to be sure, who do not subscribe 
to Dr. Dewey’s progmatic theories that have come to prevail so 
widely today, but this fact does not detract from his impressive fol- 
lowing. His is a giant mird that has blazed new trails, and he has 
become a world figure. He has exerted a more profound influence 
on American educational theory and practice during the past thirty 
years than any other American scholar of his generation. Columbia 
University honors itself in paying tribute to this renowned philos- 
opher who for twenty-five years has served it with such rare dis- 
tinction. 

MR. EDISON’S PROTEGE 


As a result of his success in attaining the highest grade among 
forty-nine candidates in the competitive examination staged in August 
to find a probable successor to Thomas A. Edison, Wilbur B. Hus- 
ton of Seattle, Washington, has been widely heralded as the “bright- 
est boy in the United States.” Young Huston thus becomes Mr. 
Edison’s protégé and has the privilege of attending, at the celebrated 
inventor’s expense, any institution he may choose. He has chosen 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology reputed to be the “stiffest 
school in the United States.” President Stratton says if young Hus- 
ton passes the entrance examinations, which probably will not be diff- 
cult for one of his attainments, he “will find himself at home in the 
average freshman class” at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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A boy as bright as this youngster probably labors under no delusions 
about his actually becoming the successor to the great wizard of 
Menlo Park. 


NORTH CAROLINA’S “BRIGHTEST BOY” 

North Carolina’s “brightest boy,” chosen from 24 candidates to 
represent the state in the Edison contest, is D. Allen Harrell of Scot- 
land Neck. Young Harrell has entered the freshman class at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. He is interested in aviation and has reg- 
istered in the School of Engineering to pursue the newly established 
course in aeronautics. 


INTERPRETING THE PUBLIC’S SCHOOLS 


Jule B. Warren, Secretary of the North Carolina Education 
Association, Raleigh, N. C., has recently published a 48-page booklet 
that has as its title the caption of this paragraph. Its sub-title is: 
“A Handbook of Technique for Getting Information about the 
School to Those Who Pay the Bills.” Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor 
of the Journal of the National Education Association, contributes a 
“Foreword” in which he declares Mr. Warren’s handbook to be “a 
most helpful contribution . . . the best statement of its kind I have 
seen.” Educational progress in a given community depends in large 
measure on how well the community is informed on the work of its 
schools, and school officials who fail to interpret for the community 
either through public meetings or the newspapers what the schools 
are doing or trying to do and the reasons therefor, may sooner or 
later discover that the community has “lost step.” Mr. Warren’s 
booklet is full of helpful suggestions for effective publicity. 


NINTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 


More than a thousand psychologists representing almost all of the 
civilized countries of the world gathered at Yale University for a 
week, September 1-7, to interchange ideas about the various phases 
of psychology. There were present more than 130 representatives 
of foreign countries. Among these teachers and investigators from 
abroad the Russian Physiologist Ivan Petrovich Pavlov, the devel- 
oper of the conditioned reflex, attracted the most attention. Alert 
and keen at 83, he addressed the Congress in Russian, which address, 
happily for most of us, was translated into English as his lecture 
progressed. Many others, there were, whom we were glad to see face 
to face. There was William Stern, whose earlier work in the psy- 
chology of individual differences and mental tests still stands, Décroly 
who did the first application of the Binet tests to Belgian children 
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gave in moving pictures some of his recent work on child study. 
Wolfgang Kohler whose work in the Gestalt (configuration) psy- 
chology has attracted world wide attention, gave a lecture on some 
problems of Gestalt Psychology. Eduard Claparéde of the Jean 
Jacques Rousseau Institute, Geneva, was secretary of the interna- 
tional committee and gave an address on the first day. Other out- 
standing men from abroad were Ebbecke of Bonn, Rubin of Copen- 
hagen, Karl and Charlotte Biihler of Vienna, H. Pieron of the 
Sorbonne noted for his work on learning, Eng of Oslo, Worth of 
Leipzig, Otto Lipmann of Berlin, and Ponzo of Turin. 

The range of topics was so great that merely to list them all 
would occupy all the space of this notice. Animal Behavior, Educa- 
tional Psychology, Industrial Psychology, Mental Maladjustments, 
Theoretical Psychology, Character and Personality, Psychophysics, 
Child Development and Mental Tests were some of the more general 
topics around which the papers were grouped. Central to all dis- 
cussions was the attempt to come to a more precise understanding of 
human and animal behavior. Loose descriptions, hunches, general 
impressions (and all other uncontrolled observations) were entirely 
taboo in such a gathering. The very nature of intelligence itself was 
of great concern in many meetings. Led by Carl Spearman himself, 
the two factor theory came in for its baptism of fire. As a whole 
it stood the test very well although there will necessarily be some 
eventual modifications in it. Probably the highest point of the whole 
gathering appeared on Wednesday night when K. S. Lashley, Presi- 
dent of the American Psychological Association, gave his address on 
“Basic Neural Mechanisms in Behavior.” For years Lashley has 
been busy studying the effects of the extirpation of various areas of 
the brain upon the behavior of animals. He has combatted the older 
theory of localization of brain functions and has come to the con- 
clusions that no part of the brain is more responsible than any other 
for any type of behavior. Each learned act is a pattern within the 
cortex—involving certain cortical arrangements but which under dif- 
ferent circumstances might have involved another set of cortical units. 
Only the total amount of cortical substance affects the efficiency of 
learning. 

Thorndike’s address on the nature of learning struck another high 
note. His demonstration that mere repetition is a totally inadequate 
principle on which to base the formation of connections unless there 
is a certain “belonging” between the elements seemed convincing. 
He also admitted his error in attaching so much importance to an- 
noyance in the learning process but rather holds now that the annoy- 
ance merely give satisfyingness an opportunity to function —A. M.'J. 
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FIFTY TITLES OF FICTION FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Compiled by Nora Beust 
The University of North Carolina 


available to the high school libraries of North Carolina a list 
of titles of fiction which possess both interest and merit for high 
school students published within the last five years. This selection of 
books serves as a supplement to the list of fifteen hundred titles com- 
piled by the school librarian’s section of the North Carolina Teacher’s 
Association. A supplement of titles of fiction is necessary, because 
many of the small towns in the state have no community library to 
provide for the recreational reading of the students. The North 
Carolina high school library must supply this type of literature, if 
students are to become acquainted with the present day fiction of 
worth and distinction. 

The titles included in this list could not be added to the list of 
fifteen hundred titles, because that list attempts to be a so called bal- 
anced list in which the percentage of books of religion, history, travel, 
biography, science, fine arts, literature, economics, sociology, useful 
arts and ethics form a well rounded list, e.g., no one class is over 
emphasized to the neglect of another class when considered from the 
standpoint of use in connection with the curriculum. The propor- 
tions in this list are the percentages used in high schools where stu- 
dents have a recreational library of which they can avail themselves. 
It is hoped that the following list will supply titles that will enrich 
the pleasure reading of high school students. 

The criteria used in selecting the fifty titles that form the list 
follow : 


To OBJECT in formulating this list of fifty books is to make 


The pre-requisites for inclusion demand of the books: 
A subject that will interest the readers. 

A style adequate for the subject matter presented. 
Be within the comprehension of the high school student. 

A wholesome moral tone. 

Truth to the life that is described. 

A vital addition to the reader’s experience or to his general 
information. 

7. The power of inspiration. 

8. Must lead to further reading of worth while books. 
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In choosing the books according to the criteria, subject matter 
that will interest, A. M. Jordan’s study of Children’s Interests in 
Reading was read. The chief interest of girls is referred to in his 
study as stories of home life while the primary interest of boys is 
spoken of as adventure. These interests find expression in the list 
of fifty titles included in the present list. 

The style of the book was considered adequate for the subject 
matter presented when it was in complete unity with the material that 
was included in the story. Will James’ book Smoky is written in 
cowboy dialect. No other style or diction could convey the ideas to 
the reader with the same dramatic force and beautiful simplicity as 
that of Will James. Lucy Furman in Glass Windows uses an entirely 
different style to obtain her very human story of mountain life. The 
style must be adequate for the subject of the book otherwise the title 
was excluded. 

There are many so called problem novels which attempt to solve 
social or psychological or economic questions that are outside of the 
experiences and comprehension of high school students. Fiction be- 
longing to this class was not included. 

If there was any doubt as to the author’s honest opinion of the dif- 
ference between right and wrong as expressed in the thoughts, words, 
or actions of his characters, the book was immediateiy discarded. 

There are books on the list dealing with various historical events 
and a number of different phases of social life. In each case they 
were carefully scrutinized to see that the author described the period 
and people that he chose for his setting and characters. 

The subject matter as it is presented in the books is either new in 
plot ; written from a different angle; or deals with material that has 
never before been the subject of a successful book of fiction. 

The books included are interesting ; written in a good style ; within 
the comprehension of high school students ; have a good moral tone; 
add to the reader’s knowledge; and are true to the life they describe. 
Because this is true they have the power of being an inspiration to 
the reader and will open up to him a vast field of interests which will 
take him along many paths. 

The first step in formulating the list was to scrutinize carefully 
the titles included on such standard library lists as the H. W. Wilson 
Company’s list Standard Catalog of Books for High School Libraries : 
the lists issued by the Cleveland Public Library; May L. Becker’s 
Adventures in Reading and various individual high school and state 
lists. The American Library Association Booklist was also checked 
for books recommended for high school reading. A tentative list of 
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approximately one hundred titles was compiled. Such sources as the 
Book Review Digest helped in the elimination of titles. No book was 
included in the proposed list of fifty titles that had not been examined. 
Copies of the proposed list were mimeographed and sent to each high 
school librarian registered with the School Librarian’s Section of the 
North Carolina Education Association with a copy of the following 
letter : 


To THE HicuH ScHoot LIBRARIANS OF NorTH CAROLINA: 


The enclosed list of fifty titles of fiction, some adult and some 
juvenile, have been published within the last five years. Will you 
please add titles that you think should be included in a recreational 
reading list for North Carolina High School Students and cross off 
titles that you think are not suitable. The only qualification other 
than a good story is that the book was published since 1923. 

I am very anxious to have the list returned as soon as possible. 
Will May 24 or 25 be convenient? Thank you very much for your 
coéperation in this project. 

Yours truly, 
Nora Beust. 


The following three titles were questioned by librarians in the 
State: 


The Plains of Abraham. Curwood 
Sorrell and Son. Deeping 


Show Boat. Ferber 


Each of these titles was omitted, because if these titles were ques- 
tioned by one individual it was believed that others would also find 
the books of doubtful value. They were the only titles that the com- 
piler thought might be questioned from the point of view of morals 
or literary style. The three titles added were titles that appeared twice 
on the lists of suggested additions sent by North Carolina High School 
Librarians. The titles follow: 


Trade Wind. Meigs 
Marching On. Boyd 
Downright Dencey. Snedeker 


The list was discussed at the American Library Association with 
a group of High School Librarians. It was their opinion that the 
list would meet the objective of giving to the high school students of 
the state a list of fifty books which will not only interest but have 
positive merit for boys and girls who desire recreational reading. 
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Firty or Fiction ror Hich ScHoot STuDENTS 
(Adult and juvenile titles included) 

Bedford-Jones, Henry. The King’s Passport. Putnam, 1928. $2. 

A stirring tale of the French which tells of an escape from the 
Bastille. The plot involves Cyrano de Bergerac, Richelieu, 
Anne of Austria, and Mazarin. 

Bill, A. H. Clutch of the Corsican. Little, 1925. $2. 

A vivid story of a young American boy and his mother at the 
close of the Napoleonic period which tells of the search for 
the missing father. 

Bloem, W. S. Son of His Country ; an imaginative novel dealing with 
George Washington’s youth; tr. by Frederick H. Martens. Har- 
per, 1928. $2.50. 

A spirited tale of Washington and life in and about the colonial 
capitol at Williamsburg. 

Boyd, James. Marching on. Scribner, 1927. $2.50. 

A significant account of the Civil War told from the point of 
view of a young Confederate who was the son of a poor 
farmer. 

Boyd, James. Drums. Scribner, 1928. $2.50. 

Johnny Fraser, a North Carolinian youth, is the hero of this 
tale of the Revolution. 

Boyd, Thomas. Shadow of the Long Knives. Scribner, 1928. $2.50. 
A readable Ohio pioneer story of Angus McDermott, fron- 
tiersman and scout for the British who rescues a young girl 
whom he loves and later marries. 

Brown, K. H. The Father. Day, 1928. $2. 

A vivid picture of the troubled years preceding the Civil War. 
Mercy Rose, the abolitionist’s daughter, and her romance re- 
lieve the somberness of the story. 

Chapman, Maristan. Happy Mountain. Viking Press, 1928. $2.50. 
A sympathetic story of Tennessee Cumberland Mountain folk. 
Wait-Still-on-the-Lord Lowe goes to the “far’n’ beyond” and 
returns “full circle” to tell his story. 

Cottrell, Dorothy. The Singing Gold. Houghton. 1929. $2.50. 

The charming romance of an Australian girl who grew up on 
a sheep ranch. 

Davis, W. S. Gilman of Redford. Macmillan, 1927. $2.50. 

The muskets of the Revolution rattle against the background 
of family life in colonial Massachusetts. 

Eyton, John. Kullu of the Carts. Bobbs-Merrill, 1929. $2.50. 

How Drew Bartle found the India that he loved through the 
friendship of Kullu of the carts. 

Ferber, Edna. So Big! Doubleday, 1924. $2. Same. Grosset. 75c. 

Selina, through her perseverance and fineness of spirit wins 

the joy from living which is denied to So Big. 
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Fournier, Alain. The Wanderer. Tr. from the French by Francoise 
Delisle. Houghton, 1928. $2.50. 
The friendship of two French boys, and enough of love and 
mystery to make the story fascinating. 

Furman, Lucy. Glass Window. Little, 1925. $2. 

The primitive customs and ancient turns of speech of the 
Kentucky mountain folk form the background of the story of 
the quare women. 

Galsworthy, John. Swan Song. Scribner, 1928. $2.50. 

This volume closes the annals of the Forsyte family. Fleur 
though guarded over by Soames meets with defeat. 

Garland, Hamlin. Trail-makers of the Middle Border. Macmillan, 

1926. $2.50. 
The pioneer life on a Maine farm and the life of the same fam- 
ily in the Wisconsin valleys is told with accuracy to real life. 

Glasgow, E. A. G. Barren Ground. Doubleday, 1925. $2.50. Same. 

Grossett. $1. 
A realistic novel of Virginia that is beautifully written and 
that contains much of philosophy which calls for thought. 

Gollomb, Joseph. Tuning in at Lincoln High. Macmillan, 1925. 

$1.75. 

A good story of school life in a large American high school. 

Gray, C. W., ed. Dawgs! Holt, 1925. $2.50. 

A collection of dog stories told by fifteen lovers of dogs. The 
stories were chosen for their sincerity as well as their literary 
quality. 

Hargreaves, Sheba. Cabin at the Trail’s End. Harper, 1928. $2. 

A good western story of pioneer days in Oregon. Much of 
historic interest included about the settlers of 1843. 

Harper, T. A. Siberian Gold. Doubleday, 1927. $2. 

Stephen Wyld, a young American mining engineer, is sent 
into Siberia to establish a modern mine. In the course of this 
exciting tale, we hear of the life and country of the Russians. 

Hewes, A. D. Swords on the Sea. Knopf, 1928. $3. 

A romance of Venice based upon the adventures that befell 
two young clerks who go to Damascus for trade. 

Hyer, H. F. Hurricane Harbor. Marshall Jones, 1927. $1.75. 
Charleston, S. C., is the scene of this tale of adventure and 
romance for girls and boys. 

James, Will. Smoky. Scribner, 1926. $2.50. 

A real cowboy story which tells dramatically of the experiences 
of Smoky, a cowhorse. , 

Johnston, Mary. Great Valley. Little, 1926. $2. 

A pioneer tale of the eighteenth century which tells of the ex- 

periences of Elizabeth Selkirk in her journeys westward from 

the Shenandoah valley. 
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Kelly, E. P. Trumpeter of Krakow. 1928. $2.50. 
A story of Poland in the middle ages that tells of the terrors 
of the Tartars and of a certain mysterious crystal. 

Lansing, Marion. Magic Gold, a story of the time of Roger Bacon. 

Little, 1928. $2. 
Interesting story account of the medieval barony and of the 
science of the middle ages with Roger Bacon as the apprentice 
to an alchemist. 

Lesterman, John. Adventures of a Trafalgar Lad. Harcourt, 1927 

$2.00. 
A sea story which tells of the exciting experiences of an Eng- 
lish sailor lad after his capture by a pirate crew. 

Malkus, A. S. Dragon Fly of Zuni. Harcourt, 1928. $2.50. 

Squash Blossom, the loveliest maiden of Zuni and Blue 
Feather, her lover, are the central figures of this interesting 
story of Pueblo Indian life. 

Markey, Morris. The Band Plays Dixie. Harcourt, 1927. $2. 

A good story with an original plot of a romance of Civil War 
days. 

Meigs, C. L. As the Crow Flies. Macmillan, 1928. $1.75. 

Zebulon Pike’s expedition into the wilderness of the upper 
Mississippi after the transaction of the Louisiana purchase 
forms the background of this stirring tale of life on the early 
frontier. 

Meigs, C. L. Trade Wind. Little, 1927. $2. 

A tale of the sea in the thrilling times before the Revolution. 

Minnigerode, Meade. Cockades. Putnam, 1927. $2. 

Romantic tale of the little lost Dauphin, Louis X VI of France. 
The scene shifts from France to eastern America and old New 
Orleans. 

Minnigerode, Meade. Cordelia Chantrell. Putnam, 1926. $2. 
Cordelia Chantrell, a lady of the Old South, is a very charming 
and picturesque figure in her life in Charleston and Richmond 
before and during the Civil War. 

Morrow, H. W. On to Oregon, the story of a pioneer boy. Morrow, 

1926. $1.75. 
How John Sager succeeds in bringing his small family through 
the perils of a journey across the Rockies in the days of the 
covered wagon. 

Mukerji, D. G. Gay-neck. Dutton, 1927. $2.25. 

A colorful and dramatic story of a Hindu lad and his iri- 
descent-throated carrier pigeon that is the bearer of the Lama 
priests’ messages of courage and wisdom. 

Nordhoff, Charles. The Derelict. Little, 1928. $2. 


A tale of adventure in the South Seas which will appeal to the 
adventurous. 
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Rollins, P. A. Jinglebob. Scribner, 1927. $2.50. 
There are plenty of thrills in this heroic story of the old time 
cowboy on the cattle range. 

Rolvaag, O. E. Giants in the Earth. Harper, 1927. $2.50. 

A vivid description of the hardships of the Norwegian settlers 
who settled on the plains of South Dakota. 

Sabatini, Rafael. Carolinian. Houghton, 1925. $2. 

A fascinating story of a romance in South Carolina in Revo- 
lutionary times. 

Sass, H. R. War Drums. Doubleday, 1928. $2. 

How Jolie Stanwicke, a beautiful English girl, comes to the 
colonies to search for her missing lover. There is romance 
and adventure in good measure. 

Sawyer, Ruth. Four Ducks on a Pond. Harper, 1928. $2. 

How Tad leaves the farm to work her way through college 
and her romance with Dan who is a lover of the country. 

Salten, Felix. Bambi, a life in the Woods. Simon and Schuster, 1928. 


A unique and charming story of a forest deer that is in reality 
an allegory of life. 

Skinner, C. L. White Leader. Macmillan, 1926. $1.75. 
A pioneer story of life in Tennessee after the Revolution. It 
tells of the attempts of the Spanish, French, Indians and Amer- 
icans to gain possession of the country. 

Smith, a H. Porto Bello Gold. Brentano’s, 1924. Same. Gros- 

set. 

The action of the story takes place before the opening of Ste- 
venson’s “Treasure Island.” We are told of how Captain 
Flint and Murray sacked the Spanish gold galleon and buried 
their treasure on Treasure Island. 

Snedeker, C. D. Downright Dencey. Doubleday, 1927. $2. 
Dencey, a lively Quaker Maid of old Nantucket, meets with 
many strange happenings. The story carries the atmosphere 
of the whaling days of one hundred fifty years ago. 

Sublette, C. M. Scarlet Cockerel. Little, 1925. $2. 
A story of the French Huguenot settlement on the St. John’s 
river in Florida and of the bright plans and later suffering 
which emphasized the bravery of some and the weakness in 
others of the colony. 

Suckow, Ruth. Bonney Family. Knopf, 1928. $2.50. 
A sincere story of the home life of an Iowa minister’s family 
that is told with great charm. 

Walpole, Hugh. Jeremy at Crale. Doran, 1927. $2.00. 

Young Jeremy who is now fifteen surmounts the troubles of 

a school year at Crale. 


$2.50. 
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White, Hervey. Snake Gold. Macmillan, 1926. $1.75. 
The search for the lost gold of the Incas is the theme of this 
exciting tale of adventure. 


Wren, P. C. Beau Geste. Stokes, 1925. $2. Same. Grosset. 75c. 

The mysterious disappearance of a gem causes three brothers 
to enlist in the foreign legion in Northern Africa. Enough ad- 
ventures and thrills to satisfy any boy. 


SCHOOL FOR COACHES 

The University of North Carolina’s eighth annual coaching school 
for high school athletic directors was conducted at Chapel Hill from 
August 20 through August 30, 1929. The school was considered the 
most successful which has yet been held. Sixty-three school officials 
and athletic directors were in attendance. 

Robert A. Fetzer, director of athletics at the University, served 
as director of the school, and the staff of instruction included the fol- 
lowing men: Mr. Fetzer, Jas. N. Ashmore, C. C. Collins, Wm. J. 
Cerney, P. H. Quinlan, Rex Enright, M. D. Ranson, and G. E. 
Shepard, all members of the University of North Carolina’s coaching 
staff ; E. C. Jernigan, of Bladenboro ; E. H. Ellinwood, of Chapel Hill ; 
and Dr. Wm. J. Fenton, of the American Red Cross, Washington 
D. C. E. R. Rankin served as secretary of the school. 

Courses were given in the coaching of football, basketball, base- 
ball, track, tennis, soccer, boxing and wrestling, first aid, and in train- 
ing and conditioning athletes. Lectures and discussions were held 
during the morning hours and practical work in the different branches 
of athletics was taken up in the afternoons. 

The coaching school was inaugurated in 1922 and has been held 
annually since. The objects of the school are primarily to foster high 
ideals in sportsmanship and to disseminate through a balanced pro- 
gram involving theory and practice useful information concerning 
methods and technique which can be employed in the coaching of ath- 
letic teams under present-day conditions. 

Four hundred and five men have attended the coaching school for 
one or more years, since the annua! summer institute was inaugurated 
in 1922. 

States which were represented at the school this year were: North 
Carolina, Virginia, Georgia, Maryland, Kentucky, New York, Ala- 
bama, Vermont and New Hampshire. 

The coaching school is conducted each year under the joint 
auspices of the University Extension Division and the General Ath- 
letic Association of the University of North Carolina.—E. R. R. 
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AN EV ALUATION OF STATE HIST )RIES 
OF EDUCATION’ 
The Report of the Committee on State Histories of Edu- 
cation, Appointed by the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education, 1928 


By Stuart G. 
Tulane University 


INTRODUCTION 


HE SUBJECT of the present report, the evaluation of state 
histories of education, was suggested to the President of the 

National Society of College Teachers of Education as a topic that 
might prove suitable for discussion on the program of the present 
session. Dr. F. C. Ensign, the President, was at once taken with the 
idea, and, after mature deliberation, was fully convinced of its im- 
portance. He found upon inquiry a pronounced feeling of dissatis- 
faction with the existing state histories of education. To determine 
the extent of this dissatisfaction and the ground for it, he appointed 
the following Committee : 
John C. Almack, Stanford University : 

(Reported California, Arizona, New Mexico, Utah) 
C. F. Arrowood, University of Texas: 

(Reported Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas) 
Eugene A. Bishop, University of New Hampshire: 

(Reported New Hampshire) 
John S. Brubacher, Yale University : 

(Reported Connecticut) 
Ava H. Chadbourne, University of Maine: 

(Reported Maine) 
Sheldon E. Davis, Montana State Normal College : 

(Reported Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Idaho) 
Frederick Eby, University of Texas: 

(Reported Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas) 
F. C. Ensign, University of Iowa: 

(Reported Iowa) 
W. J. Gifford, State Normal College, Harrisonburg, Va.: 

(Reported New York, Virginia, West Virginia) 
Harry C. Good, Ohio State University: 

(Reported Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri) 
Zora Klain, Rutgers University : 

(Reported Florida) 


1 Read before the Conference on History of Education held in Cleveland, Ohio, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1929. 
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Edgar W. Knight, University of North Carolina: 


(Reported North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Ten- 


nessee ) 
George W. Jackson, University of Michigan: 
(Reported Michigan, Wisconsin) 
Stuart G. Noble, Tulane University, Chairman: 
(Reported Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi) 
A. O. Norton, Harvard University : 
(Reported Massachusetts ) 
A. A. Reed, University of Nebraska: 
(Reported Nebraska) 
Edward H. Reisner, Teachers College, Columbia : 
(Supervised New England Reports) 
R. F. Seybolt, University of Illinois : 
(Reported Illinois, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota) 
H. D. Sheldon, University of Oregon: 
(Reported Nevada, Oregon, Washington) 


Guy F. Wells, New York Training School for Teachers: 
(Reported Rhode Island) 


Thomas Woody, University of Pennsylvania: 
(Reported Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware) 


The Committee was specifically charged with the responsibility of 
making a nation-wide study of the historical materials related to the 
development of school systems. It was authorized to search for, in 
particular, the so-called state histories of education, wherever such 
might be found in the libraries of the country, and appraise these ac- 
cording to modern standards of history-making. 

During the past summer the Committee outlined its plan of opera- 
tion. This plan took shape in the statement of two projects: 

Project I: To evaluate the existing state histories of education. 

Project II: To stimulate the preparation and publication of new, 
scholarly histories for the states that are found by Project I to have 
inadequate historical treatises. 

Project I was to be completed in time for a report at the February 
meeting of the Society in 1929. Project II was to wait upon the dis- 
cussion of this report, and, if the sense of the Conference was favor- 
able to it, the project was to be launched immediately thereafter. 

Project I, which has as its object the evaluation of all available 
state histories of education, was undertaken without delay and com- 
pleted for the present report. An outline of the procedure of the 
Committee may be here in order: 

To each member of the Committee was assigned a state, or group 
of states, upon which to make a report to the Chairman on or before 
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January 1. These state reports were to be digested by the Chairman 
into the complete report for this meeting. In order that there might 
be a degree of uniformity in the state reports, the Committee devel- 
oped for the evaluation of each piece of literature an informal set of 
criteria, a copy of which follows: 


CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING A STATE History or EDUCATION 


I. Author ; title; number of pages ; publisher ; place of publication ; 
date ; other information needed to identify the text. 


II. Determine if possible the availability of the text for reference 
in public and institutional libraries and its present circulation. 


III. Character of the text. 

(1) State or Federal bulletin; Ph.D. thesis; other information 
suggesting the class of readers for whom it was designed. 

(2) Purpose (a) to plead a cause? (b) to prove a disputed 
point? (c) to give a straightforward account of the devel- 
opment of the school system ? 

(3) Does the text cover the entire period of the state’s history? 
Suggest what needs to be done to fill in vacant periods or 
to bring the work down to the present. 

(4) Is the text restricted to the treatment of a particular type of 
institution, i.e., private schools, higher institutions, etc. ? 

(5) Readability ; literary style; organization of data (in narra- 
tive or expository form). 

(6) Does it contain full bibliographical references and notes? 

(7) To what extent does the author attempt to measure prog- 
ress from decade to decade by statistical data? 

(8) To what extent does the author make use of diagrams, 
graphs, and illustrations? 

(9) To what extent does he make use of quotations? 


IV. Evaluation of the Text. - 

(1) Comment critically upon the points suggested in III above. 

(2) Is space apportioned according to the relative importance 
of the topics treated ? 

(3) Does the treatment conform to the present demands of 
exact scholarship? (a) adequate collection of sources; (b) 
evaluation of sources; (c) substantiation of general state- 
ments by authority. 

(4) Is the author accurate in recording data and in making de- 
ductions therefrom ? 

(5) Does the author take into consideration contemporary so- 
cial, political and educational movements in his own and 

other states ? 
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(6) Does the text present an adequate account of the schools 
and school practices, and, at the same time, provide the 
proper social and cultural setting of the period covered ? 


(7) Is the author fair—free from personal bias or prejudice? 


The following was suggested as a desirable form for reporting the 
historical materials of a given state: 


I. A brief general statement for the state setting forth by way of 
summary, the committeeman’s reaction to the subject as 
treated in the several histories which he has examined. 


II. In general, does it appear to the investigator that the history of 
education in the state has been adequately presented ? 

(1) If a certain history seems to be satisfactory, indicate the 

points of excellence. 

(2) If none of the histories seems to be adequate, let the inves- 
tigator (a) explain briefly the points wherein the deficiency 
lies and (b) recommend what needs to be done to remedy 
the deficiency. 


The Committee was fortunate in being able to secure reports upon 
the literature of forty-eight states. These reports indicate that the 
respective investigators have made a thorough canvass of the materials 
bearing upon the subject. In their examination of documents that 
merited consideration as state histories of education, they have con- 
scientiously applied the test of our criteria. They have appraised in 
all sixty-two so-called histories of education and seventy-five related 
documents, besides an uncounted number of theses and miscellaneous 
materials. They have doubtless overlooked materials in certain states, 
but, on the whole, this report is as thorough-going as the usual com- 
mittee report is likely to be. 

When the state reports were all in, the Chairman undertook to 
work into consistent form the hundred and more book reviews that 
were submitted and to compress the whole into moderate bounds 
without slighting the efforts of the twenty collaborators. The degree 
of success with which this has been accomplished the Committee 
leaves the reader of this report to estimate for himself. 


Sporapic ATTEMPTS AT History WRiTING BEForeE 1876 


Before 1876, so far as our state reports throw light on the sub- 
ject, there were few efforts to record school history. Sporadic at- 
tempts at writing the life stories of separate institutions and local 
school systems, however, have been found among the records of sev- 
eral of the older states. Two or three instances may be cited. As 
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early as 1835 a history of Yale College? was printed. This was fol- 
lowed three years later by the Annals* of the same institution. John 
P. Foote published in 1855 The Schools of Cincinnati and Its Vicinity. 
What purports to be one of the earliest efforts, if not the first at- 
tempt, to present a comprehensive account of the development of a 
state school system appeared in James W. Taylor’s A Manual of the 
Ohio School System,* (1857). This volume of 413 pages deals with 
the European influence upon American schools, with the development 
of education in states along the Atlantic seaboard, and with legislation 
affecting the development of the Ohio schools. Though interesting 
and otherwise valuable, but without bibliography, index, or footnotes, 
it is needless to say that Taylor’s history fails to meet the demands 
of modern scholarship. 


THE CENTENNIAL SERIES OF 1876 


The first important wave of interest in school history owes its im- 
pulse to the Centennial Exposition, held in Philadelphia in 1876. It 
appears that the several states were invited to prepare for exhibition 
accounts of the development of their school systems. Just how many 
states responded to the invitation our reports do not show, but they 
do show that Indiana® and Ohio® prepared and published locally for 
this purpose, somewhat elaborate historical exhibits. Impelled, no 
doubt, by the same motive (though our reports do not indicate so 
much), Rhode Island,? Wisconsin,® and California® published during 
the same year (1876) their first histories of education. With the 
exception of the history of the last-named, California, all of these 
states adopted the same method for exhibiting their educational ac- 
complishments. The promoters of the history, whoever they were, 
in each state, enlisted for the task prominent school officials, presi- 
dents of higher institutions, and others having special knowledge of 
the subject. These men contributed each his account of the particular 
institution or phase of education which he knew best. In this codp- 
erative endeavor we have an easy, but by no means effective, means 
of oe a state history. Professor Reisner, in commenting upon 


a Baldwin, ee History of Yale College, me, 1835, 48 pages. 
win 


Bal College, New Haven, 183 
4 anual of the Ohio School Corisisting of an historical 

aa of its progress and a republication of the school laws in force. Cincinnati, H. W. 
Denby, & Co., 413 pages. 

5 Smart, ré .» Indiana Schools and the Men Who Worked in Them, Cincinnati, Wil- 
son Hinkle Co., 1876, 239 pages. 

* Anonymous, "A History of Education in the State of Ohio. A Centennial Volume 
Published by Authority of the General Assembly, Columbus, 1876, 447 pages. 

™ Stockwell, Thomas B., (ed) A History of Public Education in Rhode Island. Provi- 
dence Press, 1876, 447 pages. Printed for the State. 

8 Whitford, Ww. C., Historical Sketch of Education in Wisconsin, Atwood & Culver, 
Madison, Wis., 1876, 400 pages 

® Swett, John, History of the Public School System of California, A. L. Bancroft & 
Co., San Francisco, 1876, 246 pages. 
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the method, writes: “Under such a mode of composition there is 
likely to be considerable duplication. Institutional loyalty and the 
interests of the authors in the personalia connected with the institu- 
tions have, in many cases, to a certain degree, deprived the reports 
of these institutions of the full value that they might have for the 
general reader.” 

Professor Woody, commenting upon the method as employed in 
a history of a later date for the state of Maryland, says: “The policy 
of parceling out the histories of colleges to be written by their pro- 
fessors or presidents has resulted, unhappily, in the inclusion of much 
that is trivial, purely of local interest, and which, under the eye of a 
single author, would certainly have failed to receive mention.” 

After these comments, it is unnecessary to add that the histories 
in the Centennial group, prepared in this codperative fashion, are, for 
the reasons stated, unsatisfactory. 

Had the codperative procedure disappeared with the impulse 
which gave it birth, students of a later generation would have less to 
complain of, but an added impulse to the same sort of composition 
was given by the World’s Columbian Exposition in 1893. At least 
two states, Kansas! and Wisconsin! prepared educational exhibits 
on what had now become, apparently, the regulation pattern. The 
histories of this series, though they may have served the purpose for 
which they were written, judged by modern standards, are far from 
being adequate for the periods covered. 


CIRCULARS OF INFORMATION 
‘Issued by the U. S. Bureau of Education, 1887-1903'* 


During the administration of Commissioner Dawson the U. S. 
Bureau of Education initiated in 1887 the policy of publishing as 
Circulars of Information the educational histories of the several states 
of the Union. The policy was carried forward through the re- 
mainder of Commissioner Dawson’s administration and was continued 
by Commissioner Harris until 1903. By the latter date the histories, 
wholly or in part, of thirty-five states had been published. The re- 
maining states, not treated, were in most instances, too young at that 
time to have any but brief histories. 

Dr. Herbert B. Adams, professor of political economy in the 
Johns Hopkins University, was editor-in-chief of the series. For the 


” The Columbian History of Education in Kansas. Compiled by Kansas educators. The 
Hamilton Co., Topeka, 1893. 

4 Stearnes, J. W., ed., The Columbian History of Education in Wisconsin. Evening 
Wisconsin Co., Milwaukee, 1893, 728 pages. 

4% The bibliography of this series is too lengthy and too well known to students of 
education to require its repetition here. : 
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writing of the histories Dr. Adams enlisted talent wherever it could 
be found. To certain of his graduate students, he assigned state his- 
tories as topics for their dissertations. The histories of North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Louisiana, to mention only a few, were prepared 
as dissertations in partial fulfilment of the requirement for the Ph.D. 
degree. Upon several able assistants, he relied for a part of the work. 
Bernard C. Steiner superintended the compilation of histories of Con- 
necticut and Maryland, and George G. Bush prepared works for Mas- 
sachusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire and Florida. For the histories 
of a number of the states, Dr. Adams secured as authors prominent 
educators, better qualified by their long residence and intimate ac- 
quaintance with local institutions than by their scholarship and tech- 
nical skill in history writing. Judge Edward Mayes of Mississippi 
and Dr. Willis G. Clark of Alabama were collaborators of this type. 

Nineteen volumes of the Government series appeared under the 
title, “history of education” ; sixteen under the title, “history of higher 
education.” In general, there is little distinction to be made between 
the two, the chief emphasis in both instances being laid on secondary 
and higher institutions. The same method of preparation seems to 
have prevailed throughout the series. Following a brief introduction, 
which presented the political and social setting of early times, the 
author usually described the first schools, and proceeded next to out- 
line the progress of educational legislation. He then described sep- 
arately the development of each of the more important institutions of 
secondary and higher grade, apportioning the greater space (in some 
instances, nearly half the book) to the history of the state university 
or of the leading college. In many cases, the author functioned 
mainly as a compiler of the histories of separate institutions, written 
by their respective presidents or specially chosen representatives. 

The members of our committee spent many hours making their 
appraisal of the books of this series. Although they necessarily have 
submitted the works to the test of more recently derived standards, 
the reviewers have kept in mind the fact that the works were written 
thirty or forty years ago, when the application of the scientific method 
either to education or to history writing was yet in its infancy. They 
have remembered that the chroniclers of the eighties and nineties were 
pioneer historians of a pioneer period. 

Notable among the books of the series that have won the praise, 
if not the unreserved endorsement, of our reviewers, are Charles Lee 
Smith’s The History of Education in North Carolina, (1888) and 
Lyman P. Powell’s History of Education in Delaware (1893). Both 
are doctoral dissertations. Of the latter, Professor Woody of our 
Committee, writes : 
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“The treatment of the several fields of education is fairly evenly 
and justly distributed over the 186 pages of text. A painstaking 
effort seems to have been made to locate reliable sources; and, in 
general, a careful use has been made of them. More pertinent mate- 
rials could, however, doubtless be found today; if it were to be re- 
written now, more space would presumably have to be given to early 
education before the nineteenth century. There is an annotated bib- 
liography of six pages. The author does not seem to have been 
ashamed to use footnotes, both for citation of authority and explana- 
tions. Considering everything, it is the best of all the histories for 
the four states included in my report. It may fairly be rated 5.5 on 
a seven-point scale.” 

For most of the other histories of the first Government series, 
nothing quite so complimentary can be said. The tenor of the re- 
marks made by the reviewers may be gauged by the following charac- 
teristic phrases chosen somewhat at random: 


Bush’s history of New Hampshire: “Too much space devoted to 
Dartmouth.” 

Steiner’s history of Connecticut: “Too much space devoted to 
Yale.” 

Mayes’s history of Mississippi: “Lack of proper proportion. 
Scarcely any attention given to the development of the public school 
system.” 

Snow’s history of Missouri: “No references or footnotes.” 

Murray’s history of New Jersey: “Has neither index nor bibliog- 
raphy ; insufficiently documented.” 

Fay’s history of Louisiana: “Neither comprehensive nor thor- 
ough.” 

Lane’s history of Texas: “Sketchy.” 

McLaughlin’s history of Michigan: “Too sketchy.” 

Bush’s history of Massachusetts: “Also sketchy.” 

Greer’s history of Minnesota: “The usual machine-made Circular 
of Information.” ‘ 

Merriam’s history of Tennessee: “Creditable for the time.” 

Meriweather’s history of South Carolina: “Contains valuable ma- 
terial, but the future historian in South Carolina will have practically 
an untouched field.” 

Jones’ history of Georgia: “Quite readable, but no effort is made 
to interpret fully the effect of economic, political and social forces on 
the prevailing educational theories and practices.” 

Boone’s history of Indiana: “Old, dry, inadequate.” 

Histories of Vermont, New Jersey, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, 
Ohio, Missouri, Pennsylvania and some others: “Work of many 
authors.” 

The whole series: “Out of date; out of print.” 
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The descriptive phrases used in the foregoing summary are illus- 
trative of what our reviewers have to say (among other things) about 
the texts in question. Several of the phrases, such as “no references 
or footnotes,” “lack of proper proportion,” “neither comprehensive 
nor thorough” apply with equal justice not to one but to many of the 
texts. Few, in fact, contain the information most needed by students 
of our day. For instance, these histories throw little light on the 


evolution of the curriculum, or upon the social and economic forces 
which have conditioned the advance of education. 

Previously we have discussed the inadequacy of a history prepared 
in the codperative fashion. Eight of this series have been named as 
belonging to this list and these probably are not all. Thirty authors 
contributed to Haskins and Hull’s compilation for Pennsylvania. 

In concluding our estimate of the series as a whole, we may say : 
In rare instances we must concede real merit, but if we rigidly apply 
to them the tests of modern scholarship, making no allowance for the 
laxity of old-time methods of writi1.z history, for the immaturity of 
certain contributors and the inexperience of others, we must conclude 
that the series, as a whole, is inadequate for the period which it is 
supposed to cover. Add to this the fact that the earliest of the series 
appeared forty years ago and the latest twenty-six years ago and that 
all are now not only out of date but out of print, and we see how 
completely these circulars of information fail to inform. 


Tue CONTRIBUTION OF Dr. STEPHEN B. WEEKS 


After a lapse of a decade, the U. S. Bureau of Education resumed 
the responsibility for preparing state histories. Commissioner Clax- 
ton retained the services of Dr. Stephen B. Weeks as staff specialist 
in charge of this department. Dr. Weeks, a competent scholar, evi- 
dently recognized the need for re-writing some of the earlier publica- 
tions of the Bureau when he prepared new histories for Arkansas," 
(1912), Alabama!* (1915), Delaware!® (1917), Arizona’® (1917) 
and Tennessee!? (1918). The Alabama history is reported satisfac- 
tory and those for Arkansas, Delaware, and Arizona as failing to 
meet the standards of modern history. It may be said, however, that 


13 History of Public School Education in Arkansas, 131 pages, Bulletin No. 28, 1912, 
Bureau of Education, Washington. 

“4 History of Public School Education in Alabama, 209 pages, Bull. No. 12, 1915, U. S. 
Bureau of Education, Washington. 

%3 History of Public School Education in Delaware, 181 pages. Bull. No. 18, 1917, 
U. S. Bureau of Education, Washington. 

18 History of Public School Education in Arizona, 141 pages. Bull. No. 17, 1918, U. S. 
Bureau of Education, Washington. 

The bulletin for this State was announced in advance by the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation, the manuscript was prepared by Dr. Weeks and submitted to Dr. Edgar W. Knight, 
but its publication was prevented by the death of the author in 1918. 
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taking the histories of Weeks as a whole, they set a standard some- 
what in advance of the average history of the Bureau’s earlier series. 


OTHER CONTRIBUTIONS 


A number of the state departments of education have published 
histories. The authors of such books, in most cases, have been super- 
intendents. Among the states that may be mentioned are Kentucky,1* 
Illinois,4® Maine,2° and Wisconsin.21_ In addition to these, several 
other accounts have been published locally, but apparently not under 
the auspices of the state departments. Included in this number should 
be mentioned Swett’s two books on education in California,?* Harris’s 
series of articles for Louisiana,?* and Putnam’s work on the Michigan 
school system.24 The list of such works can doubtless be consider- 
ably extended, but these references are sufficient to establish a classi- 
fication for the type we have in mind. Speaking of these local prod- 
ucts, our reviewers have not underestimated their value as treasuries 
of useful information of the kind best found in the personal memoir. 
Their authors having access, as was frequently the case, to docu- 
ments no longer available, have preserved data that would otherwise 
have been lost. Further than this, the reviewers do not accord their 
approbation. The inexperience of the authors in the writing of his- 
tory crops out repeatedly. The authenticity of their statements can- 
not always be attested ; their sense of proportion is sometimes warped 
by personal interest. Seldom do they get more than a narrow, legal- 
istic view of the great national movement. This class of writings, 
therefore, fails to attain to the standards of excellence fixed by our 
Committee. 

(To Be Continued in the November Number.) 


%* Hamlett, Basted, History of Education in Kentucky, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Bull. No. 1914, 334 pages. 

® Centennial of the the First School Law in 1925. 
(Issued by State ory F. C. Blair, Circular No. 203) Springfield, 

* Stetson, W. W., A Study of the History of Education in Maine and the * pvolution 
of Our Present School System, 104 pages, State Department of Education, Augusta, Maine. 

™ Patzer, C. = Public Education in Wisconsin, State Superintendent’s Issue, 556 pages, 
Madison, Wis., 1924. 

2 Swett, Tenn, History of the School System of California. A. L. Bancroft and Com- 
pany, San Francisco, 1876, 246 pages. 

® Harris, H., The "History of Education in Louisiana. Journal of the Louisiana 
Teachers. Assn. Feb. to Dec. 1924. Baton Row pages. 

* Putnam, Daniel, Primary and Secondary Education in Michigan. George Wahr, Ann 
Arbor, 1904, 287 pages. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE TEACHING 
VIEW POINT ON LABORATORY 
PRACTICES. 


CaRLETON E. PRESTON 
The University of North Carolina 


AM GOING TO ask you for a short time to follow with me the 

example of the artist at his easel, who, after a period spent upon 
the details of his portrait or landscape, steps back from the canvas 
and views his work from a distance to see it as a whole. In some such 
way I believe that every teacher needs at times to get far enough from 
daily routine to take account of his work in a large way, to see it from 
different angles, to ask himself fairly what he is really trying to 
accomplish, and to note whether the ways in which he is working are 
the best ones to bring about the results he desires. 

I suspect that the teaching experiences of each one of us would 
coincide in these respects: first, that when we started teaching, we 
taught with a very indefinite purpose. We were hired to teach science 
and we taught it for that reason primarily. What we taught de- 
pended chiefly on what was in the textbook we found in use, whose 
slaves we became in more or less complete measure. In a vague way 
we felt that science was important in itself and was good for our 
pupils, but we made very little distinction between the needs of 
various groups, such as, let us say, those going to college and those 
not going. We were told that laboratory work was arranged for cer- 
tain days and hours, and we obediently gave laboratory work when it 
was called for. 

But after a short experience of this sort we became dissatisfied 
and critical. We saw that not all of the text was of equal value as 
preparation for life in our community, that not all of our pupils had 
the same interests or the same needs, that possibly the textbook used 
was ill-adapted to give what we realized was best to give, that some of 
our laboratory exercises had no connection with the rest of the course, 
and were of the nature of “busy work,” with very little motive behind 
them. In other words we began to emancipate’ ourselves from text- 
book and laboratory slavery, making these things our servants rather 
than our masters, and developing at least a crude educational philos- 
ophy that was all our own and that henceforth was to serve as our 
guide because it furnished us for the first time in our teaching experi- 
ence with real and definite educational ideals. 
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My feeling is that even now, in spite of our degree of emancipa- 
tion, from time to time the best of us need, like the artist, to step 
back and view our work, measuring it anew in the light of the great 
question, What are we trying to accomplish? Unless we do this we 
are in danger, through our interest in details, of losing our perspec- 
tive and building a structure that is warped, unsymmetrical, and un- 
lovely. 

In accord with that thought, I wish to show a number of the prob- 
lems which arise out of such a conscientious analysis of our science 
teaching objectives. The answers to some of them need still to be 
determined experimentally ; local conditions and needs, the character- 
istics of particular pupil groups, and the personalities of individual 
teachers affect the answers to others. We do not all teach equally 
well by the same method. Probably each one of us has formed an 
opinion with respect to a few of these problems at least in our own 
relation to our work. 


VARY WITH OBJECTIVES 


One thing we may put down as certain, that according to our ob- 
jectives our methods ought to vary; so also ought our choice of sub- 
ject-matter and the character of our testing. If, for example, we 
stress the informational aim, we shall use mainly textbook and lecture 
methods, since these are known experimentally to give the largest 
number of facts in the shortest time and with the least effort. We 
shall emphasize memorizing, and shall employ laboratory and demon- 
stration work only because it aids in visualizing, and strengthens 
through repetition in another form the facts given in text or lecture. 
The purpose of such laboratory work must be largely confirmatory. 

Similarly, we shall lay great stress upon ground-covering, shall 
prepare a syllabus of facts to be learned, and be greatly concerned 
if our classes do not have time to finish it or completely to “go 
through” the textbook. 

Do you realize how such a syllabus is often made? A committee 
meets and the chairman parcels out the work, giving to each member 
the portion in which he is most able and most deeply interested. It 
is only natural that each one in his enthusiasm maps out considerably 
more detail of work than the time allows to be done; on the other 
hand the chairman, who has the task of putting the pieces together, 
and who generally has his own particular hobby like all the rest, is 
placed in a delicate position when it comes to cutting down what is 
handed in. All have worked faithfully and conscientiously, if not 
enthusiastically. He suspects the syllabus is too long, but he does not 
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wish to offend anyone, much less offend them all. And so the syl- 
labus is likely to go to press in a condition far more representative of 
the subject-matter than considerate of the time allotment and of needs 
and abilities of pupils. 

The same is true of some of our textbooks. I have in mind one 
popular high school biology text of joint authorship now on our state 
list that has just about trebled in thickness in passing through three 
editions. Naturally this is in part because of new discoveries and in 
part because of a wider stress upon the applications of biology to 
human welfare. Our viewpoint as to treatment of every science, from 
the informational standpoint merely, is constantly changing. The 
point is that while these writers have learned to add, they seem to 
have forgotten how to subtract. Of course it may be that in the time 
between these different editions (or additions) our pupils have so 
rapidly gained in brain power over the earlier school generation that 
they are able to keep abreast of the increase, or it may be that our 
ability as teachers has improved marvelously, thus enabling us so to 
administer the large dose as not to cause mental indigestion ; of these 
things I shall leave you to be the judges. 


Pupit DEVELOPMENT 


On the other hand we may stress pupil development, taking the 
view that the important thing is not imparting information, but rather 
giving pupils new attitudes of understanding and of appreciation, new 
abilities, new methods of thought, new ways of arriving at truth for 
themselves. We may contend that the greater good lies in helping 
boys and girls to gain, through a slow process of growth, the power 
by themselves to search out, arrange and apply to new situations such 
informational matter as they shall need throughout the remaining 
years of their life, when we are no longer at their side to guide them. 

In such case we shall still make as careful as possible a selection 
of what factual materials we use, fitting them to pupil needs and pupil 
interests, but our main idea will be to use our informational science 
as a medium through which to bring about these more greatly desired 
ends, and not so much as an end in itself. If a comprehension of the 
larger, outstanding ideas of the science is gained, we shall be satisfied. 
For it is only the specialist who needs the details. Our pupils, gen- 
erally speaking, are not going to be scientists, except through higher 
study; but every one of them is going to be a citizen, a neighbor, a 
member of a home, a worker in a social community, large or small. 
In these capacities community welfare requires that everyone act in- 
telligently. 
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It is obvious that under these conditions too we shall limit mem- 
orization to fundamentals, shall lecture little and use the text more 
as a reference book, if indeed we do not discard it altogether in favor 
of wider reading; we shall teach more by the experimental or the 
project method, using both library and laboratory to give practice in 
developing methods of thought, care in observation, judgment in se- 
lection of pertinent material and in organizing it. We shall train 
pupils to collect, analyze, synthesize, summarize, interpret, form 
hypotheses and test their validity by trial. We shall build our 
course more closely around pupil activity in the laboratory than pupil 
passivity in the classroom. 


THe Laporatory METHOD AND EQUIPMENT 


Again, according to our objectives, assuming now that we are in 
some degree committed to the laboratory method, the kind of labora- 
tory we want will vary, in several ways: 


1. If we are giving information primarily, our laboratory must be 
strong on the demonstration side—rich in charts, models, specimens. 
Its experiments will be in the nature of “proving” laws, dissecting and 
drawing specimens to memorize structure, “observing” phenomena 
already studied to fix them in memory through repetition. 

2. From this viewpoint it does not matter greatly how closely cor- 
related with the classroom work the laboratory exercises are, so long 
as the two keep reasonably near each other. 

3. It does not matter greatly whether the laboratory work is done 
in the same or a different room from the class work, possibly the 
latter is preferable. 


On the other hand if we are teaching mainly for pupil develop- 
ment, and this I believe to be the modern conception of the mission of 
the high school : 


1. Our laboratory must be less a demonstration place and more 
a work shop, equipped with experimental apparatus part of which 
may be very simple and home-made, and with materials for experi- 
mentation, including in biology provision for keeping and observing 
some living materials, and arranged for a large amount ‘of pupil 
activity. 

2. It must be intimately connected with classroom work, in such 
a way that questions rising out of class discussion may immediately be 
taken up for answer through experiment. 

We are thus brought face to face with the question, Which is the 
more desirable, the combined laboratory-classroom, or laboratory and 
classroom separated ? 
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Several points enter into our decision, the first of which is, as 
has been noted, our attitude toward the relation of the laboratory 
work to the rest of the course. Another is the size of the school and 
the degree of congestion within it. If a class with its instructor can 
pass from classroom to laboratory and back at will, it may be as well 
to have them separated ; if the classroom has a demonstration table, 
and the laboratory is to be regarded entirely as a place for individual 
work, the separate arrangement may not be altogether bad. Much 
real laboratory work, at least in spirit, can be done with no further 
fixtures than a demonstration table, as I shall later try to show. But 
here enters the program difficulty. The school is full; on the day 
when your class is in laboratory, your classroom is occupied by an- 
other group; you cannot go back to it. Your class must have labora- 
tory work that day, whether it has discovered any problem that can 
best be solved there or not. The room is not adapted for class work; 
there are no comfortable seats and no demonstration desk that can 
be seen from all parts of the room; you must keep your pupils busy 
with individual work. And so you lay out a task for them, appro- 
priate and worth while to the topic they are discussing or not as the 
case may be, and they dutifully go through the motions, often follow- 
ing the “cook-book” type of directions familiar in many laboratory 
manuals, and with little idea of its connection in the general scheme 
of things. It closely approaches in nature the “busy work” or “seat 
work” of the elementary school, except that it helps fulfill the require- 
ment often imposed by some higher body that a pupil shall go through 
and present in writing a certain fixed minimum number of laboratory 
experiments, not that this has ary relation at all to the degree of real 
understanding that he develops in the course. 

If we return to the condition first mentioned, where the class can 
go back and forth, we are confronted with the question of economy in 
building. Surely it is poor management to have rooms that are not 
occupied at least the greater part of a working day, unless those rooms 

were built in anticipation of growth in the near future. 


Tue 


And so there has grown up in recent years the conception of a 
combined laboratory-classroom occupied more nearly full time because 
used for both purposes, convertible with a minimum of confusion 
from one type of function to the other, enabling the laboratory work 
to be done when the need for it arises, whether the solution of the 
problem takes only ten minutes or whether it takes an hour, and 
doing away with the necessity for laboratory work “because labora- 
tory comes on Tuesdays.” 
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This brings us to another question, namely, what are the desirable 
points to be considered in furnishing such a combined laboratory- 
classroom, and how are they met in modern laboratory fixtures? 

The answer to this will depend somewhat on the size of the school. 
{n smaller institutions the outfitting will have to be rather of the gen- 
eral-purpose type, to accommodate two or more of the science sub- 
jects; in larger ones each science may have its separate room or 
rooms. In the former case more ample provision for storage of ap- 
paratus according to subject may be needed. In particular separate 
storage needs to be arranged for chemicals, whose fumes may injure 
delicate physical and biological instruments. 

_ Various plans have been devised for such a room, some of them 
open to the same criticism on the ground of economy that prevails in 
the case of separate rooms. Probably the most economical arrange- 
ment so far devised, necessitating little extra space and little change 
of positions on the part of the pupils with the change of activities, and 
affording at all times a view of the instructor’s demonstration table 
is that originated in the Lincoln School in New York. The “T” 
shaped desks now commonly listed under the name of Lincoln School 
furniture are probably too familiar to need description here. Suffice 
it to say as we leave the question that in the present period of school 
construction and school expansion within this state the outfitting and 
arranging of laboratories is a live issue that should receive very care- 
ful consideration and frequent advice of expert laboratory engineers. 
Much money can easily be expended to no effect by inexperienced 
architects, and conditions can be created that stand as lasting handi- 
caps in the way of class management so long as the building that con- 
tains them remains unchanged. 

How far shall the laboratory work be individual, and how far shall 
it be what we may call the “class-experiment” type? 

Time was, not far past, when it is doubtful whether we should 
have dared to characterize as laboratory work anything that was not 
individual. The rest we should have classed as demonstration. But 
today there seems to be a tendency toward reclassification of our 
methods, recognizing that very often an experiment can be performed 
at the teacher’s desk in such a manner as to possess all the qualities 
that we desire in laboratory work save that of actual manipulation. 

In order to orient ourselves, let us refer back and apply to the 
laboratory work the same test question with which we started, namely, 
What are we trying to accomplish? I believe that very few people 
would claim for individual laboratory work that it was the quickest, 
surest or most economical way for mastering facts. It is rather be- 
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le cause it is of value in strengthening powers of observation and infer- 
y- ence, in teaching how to handle evidence, to organize and plan, in 
stressing the value of noting difference and resemblance, time 
il. sequence, cause and effect, in giving new thought approaches, that 
1- we give to laboratory work its important place. Can individual lab- 
)~ oratory work give these returns in any larger measure than they can 
yr be secured through experiments conducted by the teacher ? 
)- Although a large number of investigations have been made upon 
e this point, using parallel groups of equal ability, the results as yet 
e may be said not to be entirely determined in favor of one method or 
the other. There is, however, enough evidence at hand to convince 
n a large number of teachers that individual laboratory work in the 
1 past has been over-emphasized to a point decidedly uneconomical, 


measured by results accomplished. There is hardly a single objective 
proposed for individual work that the class experiment, rightly con- 
ducted, will not produce. 


DEMONSTRATION 


One significant thing about these investigations that tends in part 
to invalidate comparisons between them is the fact that while the 
names of methods compared may be the same, the technique of teach- 
ing actually used differs. Particularly is this true of what is termed 
“demonstration.” To some teachers this means merely performing 
the experiment without comment, giving the pupils the same direc- 
tions, written or oral, that are given to the section working individ- 
ually ; to others it means pure demonstration, showing and explaining 
each point clearly as the work progresses ; to a third group it means 
talking the matter over with the class, getting them, through leading 
questions, to plan the outline of the experiment, to determine the rea- 
sons for each step in sequence, to note for themselves and to interpret 
each resulting reaction, and finally to organize and give a written ac- 
count of the work as a complete whole, with the necessary diagrams 
and descriptions as well as the reasoning. In this type of “demon- 
stration” the teacher merely acts as hands for the class, doing nothing 
else that he would not do in the individual section except that by a 
constant use of questions he forces his pupils to do a more thorough 
piece of reasoning than they would do alone. , 


THE DEVELOPMENTAL METHOD 


It is this last type that I would especially call to your attention, 
and would claim for it all the benefits of individual laboratory work 
except practice in a technique which, after all, is of value to relatively 
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few after they leave school. One writer, Hunter, distinguishes this 
method from pure demonstration by applying to it very aptly the term 
“developmental.” 

When we consider the results of such investigations we must 
realize that, even if what is gained by the “developmental” method no 
more than equals that by individual work, the saving in expense is 
great. The same money that now goes into sets of individual equip- 
ment will go much further in providing single pieces of demonstration 
apparatus. Furthermore no time is wasted in getting down to work 
each day, either through ignorance or indecision on the part of 
weaker pupils, or because of waiting for materials, getting them out 
or packing them away. Every pupil must be alert. from start to finish 
if he would not miss anything. If the teacher knows how to handle 
the work, nearly every pupil will be interested enough to keep alert. 
On the average, considerably more will be accomplished, and accom- 
plished well, in such “developmental” lessons than by the individual 
method. 

INDIVIDUAL LABoRATORY WorK 


This does not mean that we shall do away with individual work 
entirely, though in the general science class particularly some schools 
reduce this to a minimum. There are many types of laboratory work 
that still must be done by each pupil—those where reactions occur on 
too small a scale to be seen clearly at a distance, tests involving taste 
or smell, observation of microscopic structure, and the like. To these 
I would add such as involve simple procedure, clear results and cheap 
materials, that manipulation be not entirely removed from the course. 
In these last, the waste of time and the expense can both be reduced 
to a minimum. 

So far the findings tend to show that this “developmental” method 
gives at least as good immediate results as the individual. Tests to 
see how the knowledge is retained give individual work a slight pref- 
erence ; it is interesting to note, however, that what is best retained by 
the individual method seems to be the procedure of the experiment, 
or what was done, by the developmental, the outcome, or what the ex- 
periment showed. All in all, present indications would seem to advise 
those about to spend money for equipment to consider seriously the 
purchase of a few good demonstration pieces in preference to sets of 
cheaper and smaller individual apparatus. 

The next question to be considered in the light of our aims I can 
hardly more than propound and leave for you to solve, each in con- 
ference with his principal, for it concerns the school program. So 
long as we consider the laboratory as a thing apart from class work, 
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the arrangement of periods to be spent in the laboratory is not a vital 
matter. But if we consider the laboratory as a place to which we ought 
to go whenever a problem arises that can be settled better there than 
anywhere else and then only, are double laboratory periods, set for 
fixed days, desirable? At present there is a tendency toward length- 
ening the school day and the introduction of uniform, hour long 
periods including the passing interval. Is this beneficial to science 
work or the opposite? Shall our voices be heard in protest, or can we 
so adjust our methods and our experiments that we shall really gain 
from the change, and urge its adoption? 


Tue Science NoteBook 

Finally, I wish to raise a question which is many-sided, affected 
variously by our conception of our purpose. What shall be the nature 
of a science notebook? Shall we require all our pupils to prepare 
one? If so, shall it be confined to individual experiments, shall it 
contain all the experiments of the kind done or only occasional ones, 
or shall it also include such things as summaries that organize the 
work of all sorts in proper relationships, notes on reading, on outside 
observations and field trips, home projects and the like; in short shall 
it represent a bird’s eye view of the course, written as it progresses, 
or merely the formal laboratory work of individual nature? 

Here I am aware there is room for great difference of opinion, as 
there is even now great difference in practice. Let us consider some 
of the present notebook forms and the influences bearing upon them 
to shape them. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE COLLEGE 


First, at any rate in some parts of this country, is the influence of 
the science departments of the colleges, exerted in two different ways. 
Furnishing as they do a great many of the high school teachers, they 
transmit to them a large degree of veneration for the time-honored 
notebook. Then again as part of the college entrance requirement 
they often stipulate that a notebook shall be presented, the contents 
of which at least in part they assume the right to dictate. Usually this 
dictation extends to setting a minimum number of experiments of 
nature satisfactory to them which shall be individually performed or 
at the most performed by small groups, and to making the require- 
ment that all these shall be certified by the teacher as having been 
done under his direct supervision in the laboratory. These limita- 
tions find expression in a notebook confined chiefly to drawings and 
calculations, neat but formal, with little opportunity for self-expres- 
sion of any sort. In order to be able to make the required certifica- 
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tion teachers often refuse to allow such notebooks to be taken from 
the laboratory even for study, lest copying, alteration or interpola- 
tion be attempted. The aim of such a notebook would seem rather 
to be to satisfy the demands of the college than to fit the needs of 
pupils, unless these two coincide exactly. 


THE LABORATORY MANUAL 


Another influence is that of the published laboratory manuals. 
In all fairness to them it must be said that they vary greatly, not only 
in the nature of the experiments they offer but also in the way in 
which these experiments are presented. On the whole they are im- 
proving. Probably the worst type pedagogically is that which is easiest 
for teacher and pupil alike, the kind where all the steps in the pro- 
cedure, that a pupil ought to think out and understand the reason for, 
are given in print and all the pupil has to do is to put down a figure 
on each dotted line. He does about as much real work as the bride 
did when she made fudge cake by buying the layers at the baker’s 
and sticking them together with the fudge. While this is an extreme, 
many of these notebooks tend to discourage the creative instinct or 
the urge for self-expression and to force pupils into a deadening for- 
malism of routine. 

Again, we have the frequent, and in some ways sound, advice to 
teachers to insist that pupils make their drawings and write up their 
notes in the presence of the materials themselves in the laboratory, 
never elsewhere. It is true that notes written from memory of an 
experiment are likely to contain errors that would not appear if they 
were made on the spot; and drawings may be altered from the true 
condition in the attempt to make them more pleasing to the eye, if 
they are retouched at leisure. On the other hand there is a possibil- 
ity of writing rough notes of events in the laboratory and, with the 
aid of these, making out a fuller account with reasons and inferences 
when time allows. As for drawings, the tendency today is toward 
analytical or diagrammatic representation of the facts studied rather 
than sketches true to what actually is seen, which, because frag- 
mentary, may not tell the complete story. To illustrate, it is almost 
impossible in a thin section of a pistil under the microscope to get 
the complete length of a pollen tube; we see it only in occasional 
pieces as it penetrates in a wavering line through the tissues of the 
style. Yet we actually know that there is continuity as far as it has 
grown and so we alter our drawing in a way that will tell the real 
truth about its growth. Not to do so would be to fail to register our 
understanding of the process. At the same time we purposely omit 
much valueless detail. 
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In this matter of note-writing we must, if we adhere to the prin- 
ciple that pupil-development is our aim, consider whether the labor- 
atory time of our pupils is more valuable if spent in writing up notes 
than if used in observation and thought. We must also take into ac- 
count the way in which the experiment lends itself to note writing. 
Sometimes so constant a watch must be kept over a process that there 
is little time for writing of any kind. My own recollection of note- 
writing and drawing in the laboratory is of long hours of extra time 
after school spent in bringing work and notes to date. It may at 
least be questioned whether the task as so done is worth while educa- 
tionally. 

Again, if we use the “developmental” method of class experiment 
already explained, surely pupils can ill afford more time to give to 
writing than it takes to jot down short notes of sequences of steps 
and results observed, leaving the final write-up to be done outside, 
when we shall expect them to explain in detail purposes, reasons, in- 
ferences and the significance of the experiment. 

It may be objected that this gives opportunity for pupils to help 
each other or to copy or otherwise render their work invalid as a 
measure of their understanding. My personal answer is that I should 
seldom use the notebook as such a measure. I look upon an exercise 
of this kind in the same light as I should look upon a physical drill, as 
something given not for purposes of a test but rather in order that 
through practice the pupil may gain mental power. We do not time 
an athlete in training every time he runs round the track, but we do 
insist that he keep up his training. So I would grade a notebook 
merely on its evidences of faithful preparation. As for copying, its 
cruder forms will not long remain undetected. If we create in our 
pupils the right spirit toward their work, they will soon realize that 
copying hurts them more than anyone else, since it leaves them un- 
prepared for the real tests, given at frequent intervals, that they know 
are sure to follow. 

For my own part, I like to believe that, so long as a written rec- 
ord gives in turn accurately the object of an experiment, the work 
done and the results at each step, any necessary explanations as to 
why a certain method was used, and a proper summary of the under- 
standings that may be derived; in other words, so long as it follows 
a scientific method, it is better to let the expression be that of the 
pupil, given according to his best judgment and in his own way, with 
due respect of course for grammatical accuracy. Since writing thus 
means more work than the usual, I am not sure that I should insist 
on having every experiment written. On the other hand I personally 
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feel that certain home investigations, library researches and even text- 
book summaries, analyses, recastings in table or outline, and the like 
are as valuable materials for the notebook as are many of the formal 
laboratory experiments, viewed from the standpoint of equipping a 
pupil to live an independent intellectual life. Whatever the colleges 
may think of it, I prefer to have my pupils prepare a notebook that 
is representative of their complete growth. Of course it is possible 
that in order to satisfy some demands two notebooks might be kept, 
one conforming to the limitations set by several of the northern col- 
leges, the other more general. 

I have endeavored thus imperfectly to set forth some of the chief 
problems which face us all from time to time in our teaching. Far 
be it from me to claim to have answered them to the satisfaction of 
anyone else here, even though I may feel that the suggestions offered 
contain the best solution for my own conditions. I can, however, 
maintain that, so far as I can see, I have used in every case the same 
criterion, have sought to measure all goods with the same yardstick, 
that of securing the highest pupil development in keeping with admin- 
istrative economy. I believe this to be the right unit of measurement, 
surpassing in value any other that may be proposed. My plea, how- 
ever, is simply that periodically all of us may at least take time, thus 
to determine each his measuring scale and bring his work into right 
relation to it, that that work may ever be purposeful. I say period- 
ically because, as investigation brings new facts to light, we shall 
doubtless have to revise our methods correspondingly, as we have 
kept doing heretofore. 

I think I have also shown that in the past if not in the present 
there have been a number of extraneous influences brought to bear 
upon secondary school work which, if permitted to act, tend to turn 
us aside from the main purpose which I have delineated. It is only 
while we keep on in singleness of heart in pursuit of one ideal that 
we can hope for greatest success. So far as these influences are im- 
posed by tradition it remains for us to break with tradition to the de- 
gree that they direct us from our chosen path; so far as they arise 
out of our own desires for greater ease, we must bestir ourselves and 
resist any temptations that lower our standard. As for the formal 
demands of higher institutions, I doubt whether they will be insisted 
upon long, for even methods of selecting college entrance candidates 
are undergoing evolution, and the most conservative institutions are 
beginning to view with distrust means of measuring that in times past 
they relied on with implicit confidence. At any rate, we kno* that 
the schools exist primarily not for the convenience of higher institu- 
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tions, nor yet for the benefit of individuals, but for the social wel- 
fare of the state, which is the supreme authority in their regulation 
and support. Our duty is therefore to the whole body of its children, 
and to this duty we should pledge our undivided effort. 


PROPOSED QUERY FOR DEBATE 


The query which will probably be discussed in the State-wide 
contest for this year of the High School Debating Union of North 
Carolina is: “Resolved, That North Carolina should adopt the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment, authorizing the classification of 
property for taxation.” 

The constitutional amendment which would authorize the General 
Assembly to classify property for taxation was submitted by the 
legislature at its session in the early part of this year, and the pro- 
posed amendment will be voted upon by the citizens of the State in 
the elections to be held in November of 1930. 

The central committee has submitted this proposed query to the 
school superintendents, high school principals, and teachers of the 
State, with the request that the committee be furnished with the 
opinion of each school regarding the advisability of using this debate 
topic. It is suggested that school officials write concerning the matter 
to E. R. Rankin, Secretary of the High School Debating Union at 
Chapel Hill. The committee will also gladly receive any additional 
subject which anyone may wish to submit for consideration.—E. R. R. 


THE NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE CONFERENCE 


The Executive Committee of the North Carolina College Con- 
ference at a meeting recently held in Durham decided to hold the next 
annual meeting of the Conference at the King Cotton Hotel, Greens- 
boro, Monday and Tuesday, November 18 and 19, 1929. 

There will be three sessions as last year—the first at 3:00 o’clock, 
Monday afternoon, November 18, the second at 8:00 o’clock in the 
evening of the same day, and the third and final- session at 9:00 
o'clock on Tuesday morning, November 19. 

At 6:45 in the evening of Monday, November 18, there will be a 
conference dinner at the King Cotton Hotel which will be followed 
by a short program of music by one of the college glee clubs of 
Greensboro. 
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College officials are requested to extend to the members of their 
faculties an invitation to attend the annual meetings of the Confer- 
ence. The privileges of the floor are always extended to faculty 
members of member institutions when they come as visitors, and not 
official delegates, and they are invited to participate in the discussions 
and debates, and are eligible to membership on Conference Commit- 
tees. The voting privilege is, however, restricted to the official rep- 
resentatives, two from each institution. 

The program of the meeting, now in the making, will be mailed 
to member institutions and given to the press early in October. 


NO HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES IN PRISON, GOVERNOR 
SAYS—WHY EDUCATION PAYS 


Governor Gardner, always interested in boys because he retains 
the spirit of youth himself, has picked up a bit of information down 
at the State prison in Raleigh which should be of interest to parents 
in Shelby and over North Carolina. 

That is, if parents wish to keep their sons from going to the 
State penitentiary. 

There are 100 boys in the North Carolina State prison, most of 
them for stealing automobiles, and for breaking and entering, and 
for minor thefts. Governor Gardner became interested in those boys. 
Why were they there? What contributed to their downfall, and 
could there be any one thing which had something to do with bringing 
all of them there to the gray prison interior where men’s hair grays 
and their souls shrink up? 

In his curiosity the governor prepared a questionnaire and had it 
filled out by all the boys in prison. They didn’t know it was the 
governor’s questionnaire but they all answered. The governor found 
out most everything about them. Some were Baptists, some Metho- 
dists, other members of still other churches, while some belonged to 
no church at all. 

But that wasn’t the important thing Governor Gardner learned as 
he studied the answers to the questions about their personal lives. 

That bit of information, which Governor Gardner considered 
most important of all, was that NOT A SINGLE ONE OF THE 
100 YOUTHS WAS A HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE. 

The moral should be plain. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON FAILING STUDENTS 


By Max M. 
Vice Principal, Central High School, Paterson, N. J. 


T THE VERY outset, I want to go on record that the com- 
A ments I will make are not intended in any way as a criticism 
of any teachers or any department in particular, or any subject in 
particular. They are, I might say, bits from my notebook and repre- 
sent some of my thoughts as a result of a study that I have made of 
failure figures in our school. 


Wuy So Many 


Looking over the figures for last month I find that the number of 
failures is alarming; nor are the figures restricted to any single 
department or any single subject. They seem to be very diversified 
and in many cases, to me, inexplicable. What explanation, for in- 
stance, can I find for the fact that 29% of the students, last month, 
failed in a certain grade of a subject, 9% in the grade subsequent to 
that grade and 20% in the following grade? Surely, increased power 
should follow cumulative growth in a subject. What explanation 
can I find for the fact that of two sciences, requiring similar prepara- 
tion in mathematics and calling upon similar thought-processes, there 
should be 45% failures in one subject and 444% failures in the 
other? How can I satisfactorily account for the fact that in a sub- 
ject requiring no preliminary knowledge of mathematics,—which is 
usually regarded as the “pons asinorum” in the high school cur- 
riculum—and a cultural subject to boot, nearly 20% of the students 
failed last month? Certainly the thoughtful teacher and the contem- 
plative administrator must find in these figures subject for thought 
and the need for a remedy. 


Are Our StuDENTs Unrit? 


It is not enough to say that our students are “unfit.” I am not 
sold on the proposition that we are housing morons and imbeciles in 
our secondary schools. A conversation of a few minutes will con- 
vince us that on the whole our young boys and girls are rather in- 
telligent and well informed young people. I feel that they are leaps 
ahead of the pupils of a generation ago. They know more. The 
scientific developments in the last two decades have given them an 
opportunity for extra-mural education which we lacked entirely in 
our day. The average child of fifteen today knows much more about 
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mechanics, transportation, geography, history, and subjects of gen- 
eral interest than the pupils of the early twentieth century,—and it 
isn’t our fault either. The automobile, the radio, the movies, and, 
now, the talking movies, present to our pupils new vistas of infor- 
mation with a horizon far beyond the narrow one that we, as pupils, 
beheld. 

Furthermore, they are much better physically than the pupils of 
twenty years ago. As a general rule, they are better fed, better 
housed, better clothed, healthier and happier than ever before. 
Healthy out-door life, improved housing conditions, and a general 
economic prosperity are giving our pupils a start in life much more 
propitious than students ever enjoyed in the history of the country. 
If it is axiomatic that a healthy mind grows from a healthy body, 
certainly, greater opportunity exists today for. mental development 
than ever before and still we have these appalling figures staring in 
our faces, showing us that our students do not “take” to school work. 
Unfortunately, I do not possess records of failures in the days of 
yore but looking at it practically I feel that any institution which 
presents a 20% loss on its investment can not be characterized as a 
successful venture. In our high school alone, in dollars and cents, 
this represents an annual loss of $80,000. Imagine a school of two 
thousand pupils losing $80,000 a year because of failures and that 
doesn’t include the intangible but appalling loss of time by the stu- 
dents, nor the irreparable psychological injury that must come to 
pupils from a realization that they are failing. 


Some Direct AND CoNTRIBUTORY CAUSES 


I have some ideas on some of the direct and contributory causes 
which I beg to submit for your consideration and here they are: 
First of all: Poor choice of material selected for study, A few days 
ago I had occasion to substitute for one of our teachers in an eighth 
term English class. The book that the students are reading at pres- 
ent is Milton’s “Lycidas” and the page with which they were strug- 
gling at the time contained the following passage : 


O fountain Arethuse, and thou honored flood, 
Smooth-sliding Mincius, crowned with vocal reeds, 
That strain I heard was of a higher mood. 

But now my oat proceeds, 

And listens to the Herald of the Sea 

That came in Neptune’s plea. 

He asked the waves, and asked the felon winds, 
What hard mishap hath doomed this gentle swain! 
And questioned every gust of rugged wings 
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That blows from off each beaked promontory. 
They knew not of his story; 

And sage Hippotades their answer brings, 
That not a blast was from his dungeon strayed ; 
The air was calm, and on the level brine 

Sleek Panope with all her sisters played. 

It was that fatal and perfidious bark, 

Built in the eclipse, and rigged with curses dark, 
That sunk so low that sacred head of thine. 


Now, in all sincerity, what emotional response can you expect to 
this passage from students of the fourth year? In my opinion it is 
entirely beyond the understanding of the majority of high school stu- 
dents. The claim is often made that the high school is the poor man’s 
collere and that, therefore, high school students should be introduced 
to .e finest examples of our literature. By the same token the high 
school is the poor man’s university and yet no one will be fatuous 
enough to suggest that Einstein’s theory be taken in the mathematics 
class ofa high school, yet we do not hesitate to take up material in 
English literature which occupies about the same plane as far as the 
intelligibility by the students is concerned. 

Sometime ago I came across another eulogy very much different 
in form and expression although just as lofty in sentiment as Mil- 
ton’s “Lycidas.” It is William Allen White’s eulogy on his daughter 
Mary White.! I read that selection to six different classes in the last 
year and a half of the high school course in English and when I fin- 
ished reading it, you could sense the emotional response in each class. 
The girls had tears in their eyes, and boys that you would have been 
tempted to call “hard boiled” were choking with emotion. You do 
not have to drive students to read such a selection, nor will it be- 
come necessary to punish them for not performing their part of the 
work. The material is within the ken of the students. 


Not A MATTER OF STANDARDS 

I am not in favor of lessening standards, but I believe the time 
has come when we should stop forcing literature down the throats of 
students, for the digestion and assimilation of which steady recourse 
to the dictionary and the encyclopedia and the book of mythology is 
essential. Take the essay form in the high school. Carlyle and 
Macauley are great authors, but will not the same results, with a 
great deal less pain, a great deal more pleasure, and a great deal more 
of practical application, be attained by reading Christopher Morley’s 
works, or some other of our present day writers? 


_ 1 Readers who are interested are referred to Copeland’s Treasury, Volume 5, which con- 
tains this selection by William Allen White. 
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Where Shakespeare is taught, it might be well to follow the meth- 
ods of successful producers. They depend for their patronage upon 
the box office, and if they pursued tactics like the ones we pursue, 
they would soon have to pack up their productions. I wonder if any 
of you recently saw the Gordon Craig production of “Macbeth.” It 
was an appeal, visual and aural. Did the producer stop the action of 
the play to ask the audience whether they understood a certain 
allusion? Did the director halt the action to quiz the audience on their 
knowledge of mythology and Scotch history? Wasn’t that produc- 
tion embellished and adorned and beautified and set and produced 
with but one view to be pleasant and attractive? Why must Shake- 
spearean classics in the class room be squeezed and dismembered and 
disjointed until they become horrifying spectacles to the pupils, and 
arduous labor for the teachers? 

But I know what you are going to say. You will tell me that the 
college entrance requirements compel us to teach the classics, and 
my reply to that is that it is time that we stopped having the tail wag 
the dog. Of five hundred students who enter our freshman class 
there may be only ten who will, upon graduation, go to college, and 
of these ten one half will most likely enter without examination and 
most of the remaining will depend for their entrance to college upon 
some psychological test. Is it justifiable to shape the curriculum for 
five hundred students by the special demands of 1% of them? For 
the few students who require special work to enter special colleges, 
I see no reason why our curriculum can not be made so flexible that 
they will be given special coaching work in the last term of school 
to enable them to be properly prepared for any special examination. 
But I certainly believe that in view of the fact that so small a per- 
centage are affected by college entrance examinations, and their spe- 


cial tests, that the few should not be the deciding factor in the shaping 
of the curriculum. 


INTELLECTUAL IMMATURITY 


I believe another source of failure on the part of the students is 
due to our failure to recognize the intellectual immaturity of the stu- 
dents in high school in spite of their physical development. In the 
upper classes we see men and women in stature and we forget that 
in mental development they are in the age made famous by Booth 
Tarkington’s “Seventeen.” I recall very well when I was a fresh- 
man at college taking part in a debate on woman suffrage. I sincerely 
believed that if women were to be given the vote the country and all 
our cherished institutions would be headed straight for perdition. 
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Well, women got the vote. It hasn’t altered us at all as far as our 
morals, politics or cherished institutions are concerned. They are 
just as safe today as they were twenty years ago. The only differ- 
ence that I can notice is the increase in the number of votes cast and 
so we have invented a voting machine; and, with the help of the 
radio, final returns are known in much less time than was required 
in the olden days when one-half the votes were cast. 

Especially is this failure of proper understanding of students in- 
jurious in the upper years of high school when the social sciences 
and advanced mathematics are taught. With our years of experience 
and educational development we place too high standards upon the 
general information of students and their interpretation of national 
events. What can a youngster of seventeen know about economics 
or sociology or the deep underlying currents in American history, or 
psychological interpretation of characters in fiction, in this, the age 
of “crushes”? I think that the proper adjustment, or as the Victor 
Talking Machine people call it, synchronization, between the stu- 
dents’ mental capacities and the teachers’ exactions would be con- 
ducive to creating better results and a healthier and a happier 
situation. 


How Important 1s Your SuBJEcT? 


My note book also calls my attention to the fact that a great dif- 
ference of opinion exists in the minds of teachers as compared to 
that of the pupils in reference to the importance of the subject taught. 
In my early days I used to teach German. Well, I had spent so much 
time on the study of Germany, its language, its literature, its people, 
its geography, its history, its position in the world, economically and 
politically, that I believed that a knowledge of German was abso- 
lutely essential and that no diploma should be granted to a student 
unless he had a fair knowledge of German. I was obsessed with the 
importance of the subject, in which I had specialized. Every man 
believes his craft essential and every teacher, as a general rule, be- 
lieves that his subject is the one of paramount importance in the 
curriculum, 

The war taught me a lesson. I came to schooi one fine morning 
and learned that the Board of Education had discontinued the teach- 
ing of German,—and the sun continued to rise and set just as it had 
heretofore. The even tenor of the pupils was not at all disturbed. 
They stopped German and began to study Spanish in larger numbers. 
I am citing this instance because it has a specific application. But 
the same thing holds true of any other subject in the curriculum. 
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The sun does not rise and set on the binomial theorem. People 
have lived and been useful, happy, and healthy without knowing 
anything about the ablative absolute, and have contributed a great 
deal to human happiness without being able to prove that the square 
of the hypothenuse is equal to the sum of the squares of the other 
two sides. I think that when we all realize that our particular sub- 
ject plays a very small part in the sum total of human happiness, we 
shall have gone a great step forward toward proper synchronization 
with our students. 

As teachers, we often place an exaggetated value upon some sub- 
ject or even part of the subject. We fail to realize that this enthusi- 
asm for the subject may not be shared by the pupils or that they may 
not be mature enough to share the enthusiasm. I recall as a very 
young boy in one of the upper grades of the elementary schools hav- 
ing a teacher, a young chap fresh from college, who was inordinately 
fond of Gray’s “Elegy.” How he would declaim in stentorian tones, 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour ; 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave, .. . 


and, as a boy of twelve I wondered what it was all about. The 
teacher in question, however, made amends for this by introducing 
me to Alger and Henty and later to Thackeray, and started me on a 
love of books and an interest in music which have continued to this 
day. 

INFLUENCE OF THE COLLEGE PoINT oF VIEW 


Another weakness to which I would call attention in our relation 
to our students in high school is due to the fact that unfortunately 
the last school that most of us attended before embarking upon the 
career of teaching is the college, and consciously or unconsciously 
we have the college point of view. We follow college methods of 
teaching ; we should like to be college instructors, a situation that is 
fostered by the departmental system in high schools; we ape college 
methods; we apply college standards; and the only trouble in this 
collegiate outlook is that we do not handle college material, as far as 
the students are concerned. Let me be specific. You enter a his- 
tory class or an English class and you find assignments for the fol- 
lowing day in terms of pages; in mathematics the home work usually 
consists in studying some new step at home or working out original 
problems. In the sciences the same thing holds true. In English 
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work, the home assignment very often calls for preliminary work 
which might be utilized to advantage in a post-graduate thesis. 

I do not think it necessary to cite further illustrations. Those 
who are acquainted with high school teaching can find sufficient 
illustrative material to support each point that I have suggested. 


Some CoNSTRUCTIVE SUGGESTIONS 


The chief remedy to the evils from which we suffer lies, I believe, 
in real, live, honest-to-goodness teaching. Let us be done with the 
collegiate point of view, this laying of major importance on quiz- 
zing and testing instead of teaching. We shall accomplish much 
more if we pursue the grammar school outlook. As mentioned be- 
fore, this period of early adolescence is characterized by physical 
development, and, very often, by mental retardation. It is more- 
over, a very trying spiritual period and calls for tact and forbear- 
ance and kindly sympathy. It is an age which pupils can very easily 
fall into moroseness and a bitterness which might be detrimental to 
them long after they have left our school. To return, let the high 
school work be characterized by more teaching, and, with due apolo- 
gies, in this regard, I haven’t as yet been able to discover an im- 
provement upon the Herbartian Method Whole with its five main 
steps: 1. Preparation; 2, Presentation; 3, Comparison; 4, Gener- 
alization ; 5, Application. 

Where we fall down is primarily on step five, the application. 
This application step should be started in school and should only be 
developed at home. Of course, a teacher who assigns all new work 
for home work is, in my opinion, all wrong. The first four steps in 
the Method Whole should, without any exception, be developed in the 
class room. Even in subjects like English, history, community civics 
and kindred subjects which do not present the difficulties of mathe- 
matics, foreign languages or the pure sciences, new work should be 
foreshadowed ; students should be given an idea of what the cardinal 
points are in the assignment and what main topics or ideas or causes 
to look for. There should be created in the mind of every student an 
apperceptive mass upon which he can draw to advantage, while study- 
ing his home work. 

And that brings me face to face with another weakness which we 
should try to remedy during the high school period. I am referring 
to the general inability of students properly to study. In my inter- 

views with students who failed in different subjects, I was amazed to 
find out that some students study their mathematics without any re- 
course to pencil or paper. Evidently this is a poor way of studying 
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mathematics. Preparing a Latin translation is one incessant turning 
of pages between the page on which the original selection is found 
and the vocabulary at the back of the book. The good old fashioned 
practice of copying down new words and really memorizing them 
seems to have fallen into disuse. History is just reading of so many 
pages per day. No attempt is made to outline work. 

I believe that something should be done to train these young 
people to study properly. If we accomplish this we shall have ren- 
dered yeoman service. I should like to set aside at least one period a 
week in each subject as a supervised study period. I understand that 
there are some schools in which about 1/3 of each period is utilized 
that way and I think such schools should be commended, if the period 
is really a supervised study period. Of course, if the students study 
while the teacher is correcting theme papers and test papers, the 
students might as well study at home, but a real supervised study 
period will accomplish a great deal toward inculcating proper study 
habits. 

I trust that my words have been received in the spirit in which I 
intended them. There is no attempt to minimize the teachers’ work, 
or their influence, or their devotion; to condemn their efforts, or to 
create picnics for students. I am not in favor of the elimination of 
home work or home study during the high school years of a student’s 
life. All I am interested in is a desire to create better results and 
foster a finer spirit; more happiness in our work. I should like to 
eliminate that vicious “husteron-proteron”—that putting of the cart 
before the horse, of assigning home work that is new and reviewing 
it in class when what should be done is study new work in class and 
review it at home. What are the facts today? New work is assigned 
to students for home study, they do not understand it, they make a 
mess of it, the class room period is spent in undoing the damage that 
was done at home, inefficiency on the part of the students, irritability 
on the part of the teachers, and poor results. Let us try it the other 
way. Perhaps it will make for better results and for happiness all 
around,—and—after all, what is more desirable? 
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NEWS NOTES AND COMMENT 
STATE COLLEGE SUMMER SCIENCE CONFERENCE 


For several years past State College, under the leadership of 
Director T. E. Browne of its summer school, has sponsored a summer 
conference of science teachers and has brought to it one or more 
speakers of National reputation. This year’s program, held on June 
20, 21 and 22, and given mainly to the topic of the teaching of science, 
was especially rich and helpful. Dr. Elliott R. Downing of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago gave the principal address treating, among other 
topics, the objections of science teaching, teaching pupils to think, 
the relative value of demonstration and laboratory methods, and the 
need of organizing science courses to gain the same sort of contin- 
uous progression, of building up from simple foundations, that is 
found in languages and to a less degree in Mathematics courses. Pos- 
sibly the most striking point made in these addresses, and one which 
cannot but hearten those teachers who are forced to get along with 
little equipment, was that demonstration methods properly conducted 
have been uniformly shown by a large number of objective studies to 
give better results than individual laboratory work. 

Contributing speakers at the Conference were Dr. W. L. Poteat, 
president-emeritus of Wake Forest College, who delivered the open- 
ing address, Dr. J. N. Couch of the University of North Carolina, 
who spoke on ponds and streams as sources of biological material, Dr. 
Merle F. Showalter, recently come to State College, Dr. J. H. High- 
smith, Dr. Charles W. Edwards of Duke University, who gave an 
interesting demonstration of liquid air, Dean J. G. Boomhour of Mere- 
dith College, Mr. R. M. Warren, president of the science section of 
the N. C. E. A., Dr. R. J. Clay of East Carolina Teachers College, and 
Mrs. B. M. Wells of Raleigh, who told how interesting correlations 
between science and other branches were being made in the Hugh 
Morson High School. 

A new feature this year was the organization of excursions to 
various industrial plants as well as to points of topographical interest 
around Raleigh. 


CE. P. 


SOUTHERN CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 


The University of North Carolina announces the second of a series 
of annual conferences to be held at Chapel Hill, Saturday, Sunday, 
Monday and Tuesday, October 19, 20, 21, and 22, 1929, on the gen- 
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eral subject “Education in the South.” The program of the 1929 
series will deal particularly with the subject of “Libraries.” 


SaturDAY, OcToBer 19 
Ten-thirty A. M. Memorial Hall. 
Dedication of the University of North Carolina Library. 
Two-thirty P. M. The Kenan Memorial Stadium. 
Carolina-Georgia Football Game. 
Five P. M. The Library. 
Reception. 
Eight-thirty P. M. The Playmakers Theatre. 


Carolina Folk-plays. The Carolina Playmakers, Professor Fred- 
erick H. Koch, Director. 


Sunpay, Octoser 20 
Eleven A. M. Memorial Hall. 
Sermon. 
Four P. M. Memorial Hail. 
Concert by the University Glee Club. 


Monpay, OcToBer 21 
Nine-thirty A. M. Gerrard Hall. 


Conference on Education. General session on the Library and 
the School. 


Eleven-fifteen A. M. Gerrard Hall. 
Southeastern Library Association. General session featuring 
county libraries. 

Two-thirty P. M. Gerrard Hall and other rooms as needed. 


Southeastern Library Association. General session and round 
tables as indicated. 


Four P. M. Gerrard Hall. 

North Carolina Library Association. General session. 
Six-thirty P. M. Carolina Inn. 
Dinner tendered all guests of the University of North Carolina. 
Address. 
TueEspay, OcToBeR 22 
Nine-thirty A. M. Gerrard Hall. 

Conference on Education. General session on Adult Education. 
Ten-thirty A. M. Gerrard Hall. 
Conference on Education. General session on Library Training. 
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Eleven-thirty A. M. Gerrard Hall. 
Southeastern Library Association. Business session. 
Eleven-thirty A. M. Carolina Inn. 
North Carolina Library Association. Business session. 
One P. M. Carolina Inn. 
Lunch. 
Two-thirty P. M. 
Drives around campus. Golf. Visit to Duke University and 
other places of interest. 
Trains from Durham for North and South connections at 
4:08 P. M. and 8:00 P. M. 


N. C. DISTRICT MEETINGS 


The dates and places of meeting for the District Meetings of the 
North Carolina Education Association, as reported by Jule B. War- 
ren, Secretary, are as follows: 

Western District, at Asheville, October 18. 

Northwestern District, at Greensboro, October 25. 

South Piedmont District, at Charlotte, November 1. 

North Central District, at Raleigh, November 8. 
Southeastern District, at Wilmington, November 15. 
Northeastern District, at Elizabeth City, November 22. 

It will be noted that all these are one-day meetings on Fridays. 


George Peabody College for Teachers announces that on Septem- 
ber 26, 1929, Dr. A. L. Crabb will become Professor of Elementary 
Education, succeeding the late Dr. Charles A. McMurry. Dr. Crabb 
studied with Dr. McMurry in 1915, 1916, 1923, 1924 and 1925. His 
training was received at the Western Kentucky State Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, University of Chicago and George Pea- 
body College for Teachers. 


AMONG THE NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGES 


East Carolina Teachers College is offering work in Secondary 
Education in the following subjects: English,, French, Geography, 
History, Home Economics, Latin and Science. Methods, Content, 
Practice, and Observation courses are offered in every subject. Stu- 
dents in Secondary Education are required to major in two subjects: 
one entire quarter is devoted to Practice Teaching alone. 
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Lenoir Rhyne College, reports Professor G. R. Patterson, head 
of the Department of Education, has made full provision to meet the 
State requirements for high school teachers certificates in the fol- 
lowing teaching fields: English, History, Science, Mathematics, An- 
cient Languages, Modern Languages, and Commercial Work. Pro- 
fessor Patterson is spending this year in graduate study at Kansas 
University. 


The School of Education of North Carolina State College is mov- 
ing into its new well equipped quarters in Holladay Hall, and thus 
enlarging its opportunities of service to the citizens of the State. In 
this location it will be in close proximity to the D. H. Hill Library, 
which is more and more becoming the center of professional study. 
The number of professional books for students in Education has been 
greatly increased since the establishment of a School of Education 
at the College. 

The teaching force of the School has been enlarged by adding to 
the faculty Dr. Merle F. Showalter of Indiana who has taken his 
graduate work at Columbia University. Dr. Showalter will give the 
courses in Materials and Methods of Science Teaching. The adding 
of this member to the faculty is in direct response to a demand for 
aid in the training of teachers of science for the secondary schools. 

The objectives of the School of Education are: to train teachers 
of Vocational Agriculture; to train teachers of Industrial Arts; to 
prepare men and women for teaching any of the subjects given in 
the high schools of the State, and to prepare men and women for 
positions as Vocational Guidance Leaders and Counselors. Liberal 
codperative arrangements are made with other schools in the college 
and students can specialize in any field of their choosing and take 
their professional work in the School of Education, in which courses 
are arranged to meet the certification requirements of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 

The new courses added this year are: Psychology of Adolescence, 
Psychology of Growth and Development of Language Abilities, 
Psychology of Elementary Education, Problems in Psychology and 
Educational Psychology by Dr. Karl C. Garrison, and Materials for 
Agricultural Teaching by L. O, Armstrong.—T. E. B. 
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GREETINGS FROM THE 
NORTH CAROLINA CONGRESS OF 
PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


Mrs. RaymMonp Brinrorp, President 


ITH the friendliest kind of greetings, we, the officers and 

WW heads of departments of the North Carolina Congress of 

Parents and Teachers, are introducing ourselves to you today. Some 

of you know us, because you are already a part of the more than 
20,000 which we represent. 

A few of us are experts in our lines: such specialists as Dr. Frank 
Howard Richardson, of Black Mountain, Dr. Ernest R. Groves of 
the University, Miss Susan Fulghum of the State Department of 
Education, and Harold Meyer of the University. But most of us 
are just “folks,” interested in our own and others children, and anx- 
ious to do what we can to make North Carolina a better place for 
them to live. We have the resources of the National Congress be- 
hind us, and are hoping to be able to share them with a larger group 
each year. We are at your service, should you need us. 


At Your SERVICE 

Bishop Irving P. Johnson of Colorado says, “Usually we sym- 
bolize the school as ,‘I think,’ the home as ‘I love,’ and the world as 
‘I do,’ and our job as parent-teacher associations is to make the school 
love more, the home think more, that in the world the children may 
do more.” 

Bishop Johnson used a few simple words to state a very complex 
relationship, with complex problems and duties. It is no easy thing 
to get the average parent to think, whether about an educational 
system, of which he knows little, or concerning his own responsi- 
bilities, which may be rather irksome. Nor is it easy to get some 
teachers to give sympathetic understanding to individual pupils, when 
the high school is crowded with an ever changing population of all 
kinds of boys and girls. Numbers of teachers feel that their respon- 
sibilities are over as soon as the class room work is done, just as 
numbers of parents are sure that they have done all that is required 
of them when the childs physical needs are supplied. 

There are, however, enough interested wide-awake parents and 
teachers in any community, who, if they genuinely wish, can do 
splendid things in a parent-teacher association. 

The teachers, as better trained, must often take the initiative, and 
enlist the help of the parents in the problems of the school. They 
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need to interpret the educational system, the curriculum and the vari- 
ous activities to the parent. 

The teacher has professional pride in the work of the school, the 
parent is liable to have only personal interest. They must learn to 
have more and more fundamental agreements. The welfare of the 
child is the great common objective. 

The high school association is more important than the elementary, 
because adolescence is a more difficult period of life than the younger 
years. Together parents and teachers need to study vocational guid- 
ance, the relation of the sexes, mental and physical health, the ques- 
tion of home study, problems of discipline, the question of prizes, 
the social life of the students, wise use of leisure, and other questions 
of paramount importance. 

The North Carolina Congress of Parents and Teachers is inter- 
ested in giving all the help possible to high school associations. Won't 
you write to us, if we can do so? 


STATE OFFICERS AND CHAIRMEN 
President—Mrs. Raymond Binford, Guilford College. 
First Vice-President—Mrs, Ed. P. White, Asheville. 
Second Vice-President—Mrs. W. H. Swift, Greensboro. 
Third Vice-President—Mrs. Arthur Watt, Greensboro. 
Fifth Vice-President—Mrs. M. T. Hicks, High Point. 
Corresponding Secretary—Prof. Duane McCracken, Guilford 

College. 
Recording Secretary—Mrs. J. B. Sidbury, Wilmington. 
Treasurer—Mrs. C. O. Burton, Greensboro. 
Auditor—Mr. Herbert C. Miller, Mooresville. 
Historian—Mrs, J. L. Henderson, Hickory. 


District PRESIDENTS 
First—Mrs. Perry Cobb, Asheville. 
Second—Mrs. J. E. Duncan, North Wilkesboro. 
Third—Mrs. J. O. Baxter, New Bern. 
Fourth—Mrs, J. L. Solomon, Wilmington. 
Fifth—Mrs. B. V. Hedrick, Salisbury. 
Sixth—Mrs. Burke Hobgood, Durham. 


CHAIRMEN OF DEPARTMENTS 
Legislation—Dr. C. O. Abernethy, Raleigh. 
Music—Mrs, Thomas Opie, Burlington. 
Child Hygiene—Mrs. N. D. Bitting, Durham. 
Mental Hygiene—Dr. Ernest R. Groves, Chapel Hill. 
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“Bulletin”’—Mrs. Joseph Garibaldi, Charlotte. 
Home Education—Mrs. C. L. Haywood, Durham. 
Literature—Mrs. C. R. Lincoln, Morehead City. 
Extension—Mr. W. H. Livers, Greensboro. 
Kindergarten—Mrs. W. W. Martin, Greensboro. 

Child Study—Mrs. Lionel Weil, Goldsboro. 
Organization—Miss Susan Fulghum, Raleigh. 
Safety—Mrs. E. T. Bailey, Wilmington. 

Standards in Literature—Mrs, Frank Castlebury, Raleigh. 
Library Extension—Mrs. John McRae, Charlotte. 

Child Welfare Magazine—Mrs. Arthur Watt, Greensboro. 
Student Loan Fund—Mrs, Chas. U. Harris, Raleigh. 
Juveniie Protection—Mrs. R. N. Simms, Raleigh. 
Founders Day—Mrs. L. C. Oldham, Durham. 
Recreation—Mr. Harold D. Meyer, Chapel Hill. 

Social Hygiene—Mrs. J. S. Hunter, Hendersonville. 
Publicity—Mrs. Ralph Crowder, Raleigh. 

Health—Dr. Frank Howard Richardson, Black Mountain. 


WILLIAM MOORE HATCH 

Mr. William Moore Hatch, identified for over twenty-seven years 
with Silver, Burdett and Company, died of heart failure August 23, 
a few minutes after he had spoken in the happiest vein and with full 
vigor at dedicatory exercises for the Strafford (Vermont) Library 
in memory of his friend, the late Senator Morrill. Born in Strafford 
on April 28, 1864, Mr. Hatch served his community in various capaci- 
ties, including the Vermont House of Representatives and later 
officer on Governor Prouty’s staff. 

In 1910 he became a director of Silver, Burdett and Company, 
and from 1919, until his retirement from business in 1928, its sec- 
retary. He served six years on the Dartmouth College Alumni 
Council, was president of the Dartmouth Club of Boston 1910-1911, 
permanent secretary of his class, and a member of the Boston Uni- 
versity Club. For a number of years he represented textbooks in 
the Boston Rotary Club. 

A keen judge of men, he always threw himself whole-heartedly 
into any work with which he would let himself be identified. He dis- 
liked the pettiness of conflicting personal ambitions, and in the con- 
duct of his many professional and business activities, he was unselfish, 
self-effacing, and unfailingly generous. His courage, his kindliness, 
his sincerity, his impetuous enthusiasm, and his loyalty to his friends, 
made him admired and loved to the very end of his long life of 
service. 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


BEGINNING CHEmIsTRY, Gustav L. Fletcher, Herbert O. Smith and 
Benjamin Harrow. American Book Co. New York. 1929. 
476 pp. 


A new high school chemistry very interesting from the teaching viewpoint 
as well as attractive in its make-up as a book. The last forty pages include, in 
addition to the index, a review section and an appendix with valuable tables, 
some of which are rather unusual, though not inappropriate, for a text of this 
grade. 
Throughout the book there is evident the efforts to vitalize the subject 
through bringing it into closer connection, in the minds of students, with every- 
day life and industry. This appears as well in the organization of the chapters 
as in the selection of the illustrative material within them. 

The writers have consciously aimed to give a very gradual and easy approach 
to their subject through a half-dozen chapters that link the early general 
science work with the special science of chemistry. While they have succeeded 
in thus presenting a rather novel as well as interesting approach, it is doubtful 
whether that introduction by easy stages is as fully continued in the following 
chapters, for here the student is plunged suddenly into the abstractions of the 
modern electron theory to a rather unusual degree, and subsequent work is in 
great measure made dependent on obtaining a good understanding of this 
theory. This fact, together with the early insertion of a chapter on colloidal 
chemistry, would seem to the reviewer to make the “difficulty curve” of this 
volume a decidedly irregular one. In the hands of an enthusiast in physical 
chemistry, which at least one of the writers seems to be, the book could doubt- 
less be used with excellent results; but the order is hardly an easy one for the 
average teacher, nor is it in any sense representative of the order of growth of 
chemical knowledge, in case such a recapitulation can be trusted to give any key 
to a wise teaching order. 

So far as giving a better balance of emphasis is concerned, the book seems 
a step in the right direction in chemistry teaching, in that it is organized more 
closely around its applications in life and industry. It may possibly be questioned 
whether as much organic chemistry can advantageously be given in a beginners’ 
book as is here included, but the objection must be based rather on the difficulty 
of teaching it than on the ground that it plays an unimportant role in modern 
life—C. E. P. 


INTRODUCTION TO SCIENCE, Otis W. Caldwell and Francis D. Curtis. 
Ginn & Co., Boston. 1929. Glossary and Index. 658 pp. $1.68. 


A book intended to be somewhat simpler than Caldwell and Eikenberry’s 
“Elements of General Science.” 

The subject-matter of this book is based on the accumulated evaluation 
studies that have been made of general science topics in the work of Curtis, 
“Synthesis and Evaluation of General Science Topics,” in which 1850 topics 
have been considered. These have been here grouped in three levels of diffi- 
culty, so marked throughout the book that a teacher has help in assigning 
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lessons according to differences of ability. The vocabulary has likewise been 
based on special studies by Thorndike and Powers. Probably this text is the 
first to appear that has had so scientific a determination of its material. 

An interesting and valuable innovation is made in the introduction of a 
series of “puzzles and games” the purpose of which is to train pupils in the 
scientific attitude of mind. The factors that make up this attitude are listed 
and explained early in the book, and each “puzzle” or “game” is referred in an 
interesting manner to the list there given. 

The book has various construction projects, experiments and new-type self- 
testing exercises scattered through its pages. The illustrations are excellent. 

Although this text appeared too late to be considered in making up the 
recent N. C. state list, every progressive general science teacher will benefit 
by early acquaintance with it—C. E. P. 


ENRICHED TEACHING OF SCIENCE IN THE HicH ScHooL, Maxie N. 
Woodring, Mervin E. Oakes and H. Emmett Brown. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. New 
York City. 1928. 369 pp. $2.75. A source book of general 
science, biology, physics, chemistry and other sciences, listing 
chiefly free and low cost illustrative and supplementary materials. 
The descriptive title tells its story. Among the lists are sources of models 

and samples; pictures, posters and charts; lantern slides; motion pictures; 

equipment catalogs; pamphlets; teachers’ periodicals; science tests and vocab- 
ularies; summer activities and opportunities for science teachers. A valuable 

reference work.—C, E. P. 


GreGG SHORTHAND MANnuat, Anniversary Edition, John Robert 
Gregg. The Gregg Publishing Company, New York. $1.50. 


A scientific presentation of the principles of Gregg Shorthand in accordance 

with the latest pedagogical procedure, marking a stimulating step forward in 
commercial education. 
“In this New Manual shorthand is presented as a skill subject. The princi- 
ples and wordsigns are arranged in the order of their frequency in the most 
commonly used words. Under this arrangement a useful business and general 
vocabulary is acquired with astonishing rapidity. As an illustration, the first 
chapter alone will enable the student to write 42 per cent of the words en- 
countered in nontechnical English. Further illustration of the correctness of 
this approach is found in the fact that short business letters can be introduced 
in the first chapter. ; 

The rules are simple, direct, and definite, and abundant drill is provided for 
each. In harmony with modern pedagogy, rules have been relegated to their 
proper place—in the background of the learning process of a skill subject. 
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Grecc Speep StupiEs, Anniversary Edition, John Robert Gregg. 
The Gregg Publishing Company, New York. $1.20. 


A companion text to the Gregg Shorthand Manual, appearing first in 1917 
as a pioneer text assisting teachers of shorthand theory to develop speed from 
the first lesson on the principles. The publication of the anniversary edition of 
the Gregg Shorthand Manual brings a corresponding revision in Speed Studies, 
for Part I of this text correlates paragraph by paragraph with the shorthand 
Manual. The outstanding feature of this text is the presentation of reading 
and dictation materiai in its shorthand form instead of in print, as is done in 
most shorthand dictation books. 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN GREGG SHORTHAND, Anniversary Edition, 
John Robert Gregg. The Gregg Publishing Company, New 
York. $.50. 


Progressive Exercises was first issued in 1899. It was revised in 1902 and 
again in 1916. Its popularity as a convenient, economical, and accurate testing 
book has made it an inseparable companion to the Gregg Shorthand Manual. 

The Anniversary Edition is a complete revision. Each of its thirty-six 
exercises is a thorough objective test of the principles presented in the corre- 
spondingly numbered unit in the Anniversary Edition of the Shorthand Manual. 
The material composing the exercises is new and contains a large percentage 
of business words and phrases of high frequency, supplementing, but not dupli- 
cating, the vocabulary of the new Manual unless the nature of the test made it 
desirable to do so. The words were chosen mainly from the fourth and fifth 
thousand words of high frequency (the Horn Study). The phrases were 
selected from the Hoke list of 500 commonly used business phrases. 

The size of the book has been changed to conform to the size of the 
Manual. The standard-width column and line of the Gregg Shorthand note- 
book are used for the first time in this edition of Progressive Exercises. 
Teachers will welcome this standardization as an effective aid in securing more 
accurate proportion. 


Tue Best Book For Boys AND GiIRLs. 


The Newbery medal for 1928’s “most distinguished contribution to the 
literature for children” was awarded at the Children’s Librarians’ Section of 
the American Library Association Convention at Washington on May 16. This 
award went to Mr. Eric P. Kelly, of Dartmouth College, for his book, “The 
Trumpeter of Krakow.” The medal is donated by Mr. Frederick Melcher of 
The Publishers’ Weekly. The chairman of the committee which made the selec- 
tion was Miss Carrie Scott of Indianapolis. Foliowing the award, the heynal, 
the trumpet call famous in the story of Poland, was sounded by a member of 
the United States Marine Band. 

In speaking of the award, The Publishers’ Weekly says: “‘The Trumpeter 
of Krakow’ adds a still different type to those that have been picked in the past 
years, indicating a catholicity of interest on the part of the committees and an 
evident willingness to consider all types of books which may serve to enrich the 
lives of boys and girls. . . .” 
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MODERN LIBRARY SERVICE 


The recent action of the officials of the counties of Mecklenburg and David- 
son, North Carolina, in voting the necessary funds to match appropriations 
from the Rosenwald Fund for a modern library service through trucks and 
schools for both whites and blacks is to be highly commended to other county 
officials of the Southern states. The Rosenwald Fund has appropriated $500,- 
000 to be allotted to counties according to a definite scale and for a stated 
period of years, but it is available only to counties that are willing to match 
with local funds the allotments granted for this special service. In undertak- 
ing this experiment the Rosenwald Fund is entering a wide open field in the 
South with promising prospects of success. 


STEELE’S DUCK SHADES AND 
STEELE’S STEEL ROLLERS 


Tho winds may blow as never 80, 

Tho storms and brats may yank it, 
However fierce we’re still in luck, 

*Tis made of steel and cotton duck, 
Just let them rave—it’s steel and duck. 


Style A 
Style G Single 
eae as Ask for catalogue and prices 

15 Varieties. Oldest Makers of Adjustable Duck Shades in America. 


Announcing LATIN — SECOND YEAR 


Still leading the renaissance of Latin in American 
schools, The Climax Series, with the publication of 
Latin—Seconp brings a knowl- 
edge of Latin life and literature to both teachers 
and students. An unparalleled wealth of readings 
from many Latin authors—a thorough-going re- 
view of forms and syntax through reading the 
story of the Argonauts—vocabulary, oral and 
written exercises and word study all based on the 
reading lesson—reproductions of the celebrated 
paintings of Roman life, by E. Forti—all these 
and many other features provide an effective 
understanding of Latin as the language of a great 
civilization of ancient times. 


Meets all college entrance requirements for the 
second year course. 


NEW YORK NEWARK 


SILVER, BURDETT BOSTON CHICAGO 


AND COMPANY ‘ 
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‘Half as Much Teaching 
Twice as Much Learning 


with Webb’s 
Self- Directing Note Book 


Webb’s Self-Directing Notebooks take the emphasis off Teaching and place it on 
Learning and provide the most nearly perfect practical method of self in- 
struction available. 135 different Notebooks covering nearly all subjects and 
grades in use by more than 10,000 school systems throughout the nation. For 
more than five years they have been lessening the labor of teachers and im- 


proving the knowledge of pupils—“Half as Much Teaching—Twice as Much 
Learning.” 


Seatwork 


Combination guide and work books provide interesting, fascinating work that 
cultivates observation, strengthens vocabularies and affords teachers a means of 
checking up on individual differences. Notebooks based on Bobbs-Merrill, 
Story and Study Hour, Child’s World and Child’s Story Hour Readers from 
primer to third grade, each 


Arithmetic 


Webb’s Self-Directing Exercise Arithmetic Notebooks are practically self- 
teaching. Designed for vse with any text, they provide appropriate material 
and definite plans for drill and practice. 

Ist to 8th grade (covering 1 semester), each...........ccecececcnccseeccs 30¢ 
Ist to 8th grade (covering year’s work), each 


Nature Study 


Webb’s Nature Study Notebooks contain scores of life-like drawings of birds, 
animals, flowers and trees with clear directions for color- 


ing—interesting, fascinating seat work for children in Ist, 


135 2nd and 3rd grades. Price each grade.............. 20c 
Different Order these helpful Notebooks direct from the publisher— 
Note Books 


For Nearly 
All Subjects 
and Grades 
ARITHMETIC 
ENGLIsH 
GEOGRAPHY 
History 
READING 
Many Others 
rite For 
Complete List 


see how they will help you to accomplish “Twice as Much 
Learning with Half as Much Teaching.” 


Webb Publishing Co. 


702 W. Grand Avenue 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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A Bird’s-Eye View 
ot 
World Events 


LY over the globe with an International 
Daily Newspaper, and see the world spread 
out before you! 


Equipped with cable and telegraph service, 
reporters and special correspondents, The 
Christian Science Monitor spreads before you 
a panorama of world events; political, national 
and international news; accounts of world 
progress in peace, prohibition, art, drama, 
music, education and many other subjects. You 
will enjoy a journey with such a newsplane. 


Why not take passage for a year, six months, 
or a shorter period of time, by subscribing for 


The 
Christian Science 
Monitor 


Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Single copy Three months ......... $2.25 
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The Quickest Way to 
Teach Shorthand 


Is to teach the principles in the order in which they are used 
in writing the words of highest frequency. 


The new editions of the three basic texts of Gregg Short- 
hand—the Manual, Speed Studies, and Progressive Exer- 
cises—give the student the outlines for the five thousand 
words of highest frequency (Horn List) in the order of 
their importance. The Manual places the major emphasis on 
the first three thousand words. The tests in Progressive 
Exercises are based on the fourth and fifth thousand words. 
Speed Studies, with its supplementary drills and graded dic- 
tation, covers the entire five thousand words. 


Use these three Anniversary Editions with your next be- 
ginning class and you will be delighted with the ease and 
rapidity with which a useful stenographic skill may be 
developed. 


The Three Basic Theory Books of Gregg Shorthand 
1929 Anniversary Editions 


By John Robert Gregg 
1. The Theory Text 
Gregg Shorthand Manual 


2. The Companion Text 
Gregg Speed Studies 


3. The Test Book 
Progressive Exercises 
In Gregg Shorthand 


Write for course of study based on these three new books. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston SanFrancisco Toronto London 
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VISUAL 
INSTRUCTION 


Daylight Lanterns 
Stereographs 
Lantern Slides 
Stereoscopes 


A Visual Aid for Every Visual Need 
Social Sciences 
Primary Reading 
High School Sciences 
Map Slides 
Song Slides 


Write for further information 
KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 


Meadville, Penna. 


J. M. Stackhouse, Representative 
Box 272, Duke University 
Durham, North Carolina 


TEACHERS NEEDED 
We particularly need cngeriennd graduates for primary (first grade) Home 
Economics, Commercial, Manual Training, Mathematics, Science and Athletics 
with some high school subject. If available for work, wire or write for appli- 
cation blank and booklet. One registration. Four o Ss. 
SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

Chattanooga, Tenn. Richmond, Va. 


Columbia, S. C. Louisville, Ky. 


CORRECT ENGLISH BOOKS By Joseruine Turck Baker, Ph.D. 

Correct English, Complete Grammar and Drill Book—The Correct Word 
How to Use It—Correct Synonyms and Antonyms—The Correct Standardized 
Pronunciation, With Definitions—Your Every-Day Vocabulary, How to Enlarge 
It (Complete A-Z)—The Literary Workshop, Helps for the Writer—Correct 
Business Letter Writing and Business English—The Correct Preposition, How 
to Use It—Correct Social Letter Writing—The Art of Conversation—How n 
I Increase My Vocabulary. Correct English Publications, Evanston, Illinois 


Thousands of Successful Teachers Use 


To get accurate, encyclopedic, up-to-date information of all ‘¢ 
kinds that is of vital use and interest in the schoolroom. | The Supreme 
A wise school superintendent has said: “I have never yet Authority 
seen a person, whether pupil or teacher, who was accus- 
tomed to the frequent use of the dictionary who was not 
WEBSTERS 


at the same time a good or superior all-round scholar.” A 
better test than this of the value of dictionary work could 
not be found. 

The New International is constantly revised and improved 
to keep abreast of modern needs and information. 452,000 
Entries, including thousands of new words. 6000 Illustra- 
tions. 2,700 Pages. 

Write for Helps in Teaching the Dictionary, FREE 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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A FRENCH MERRILL’S 
SILENT READER FRENCH TEXTS 


JACOB GREENBERG Contes et Légendes du Moyen 
Age Frangais 
Develops the power to ac- Le Voyage de M. Perrichon 


quire the thought from what “oe — 
: ans Famille 

is read and to think in the Le Past den Loclen 
language. Pas a Pas 

La Poudre aux Yeux 


Abundant exercises em- Toute la France 


phasizing idioms and vocab- Histoire de France 
ulary building; true-false Colomba 
and completion tests. Un Jeune Légionnaire 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 


CHARACTER 
BUILDING TIE THEM UP 


You are always trying to give your young people the training 
which has a positive relation to successful living—trying to “tie-up” 
the work of your schools with character values and the verities of 
every day life. 

The presentation of Character Building ideas in Babson Institute 
School Posters crystallizes in the minds of your pupils many of those 
basic factors which are the foundation of true success. 

This is the type of constructive, up-to-date, educational material 
which would prove a real addition to your school functions. Do not 
fail to place before your pupils these fine Character Building Posters, 
sound Morally, Educationally and Economically. 

We will gladly send you samples of these Posters at your request. 


BABSON INSTITUTE BABSON PARK, MASS. 
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‘Half as Much Teaching 
Twice as Much Learning’ 


with Webb’s 


Self- Directing Note Book 


Webb’s Self-Directing Notebooks take the emphasis off Teaching and place it on 
Learning and provide the most nearly perfect practical method of self in- 


struction available. 


135 different Notebooks covering nearly all subjects and 


grades in use by more than 10,000 school systems throughout the nation. For 
more than five years they have been lessening the labor of teachers and im- 
proving the knowledge of pupils—“Half as Much Teaching—Twice as Much 


Learning.” 


Seatwork 


Combination guide and work books provide interesting, fascinating work that 
cultivates observation, strengthens vocabularies and affords teachers a means of 
checking up on individual differences. Notebooks based on Bobbs-Merrill, 
Story and Study Hour, Child’s World and Child’s Story Hour Readers from 


primer to third grade, 


Arithmetic 


Webb’s Self-Directing Exercise Arithmetic Notebooks are practically  self- 
teaching. Designed for use with any text, they provide appropriate material 
and definite plans for drill and practice. 


Ist to 8th grade (covering 1 semester), each...........ccceeeeceeeees ee 
lst to 8th grade (covering year’s work), each............. 40c 


Nature Study 


Webb’s Nature Study Notebooks contain scores of life-like drawings of birds, 


135 
Different 
Note Books 
For Nearly 
All Subjects 
and Grades 
ARITHMETIC 
ENGLIsH 
GEOGRAPHY 
History 
READING 
Many Others 
Write For 
Complete List 


animals, flowers and trees with clear directions for color- 
ing—interesting, fascinating seat work for children in Ist, 
2nd and 3rd grades. Price each grade.............- 20¢ 


Order these helpful Notebooks direct from the publisher— 
see how they will help you to accomplish “Twice as Much 
Learning with Half as Much Teaching.” 


Webb. Publishing Co. 
702 W. Grand Avenue 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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ENTHUSIASTICALLY PRAISED 


McKinley, Howland and Dann’s 
World History in the Making 
World History Today 


Both books profusely illustrated in black and white 
and color. Many maps. 


i THESE two volumes, European history from the earliest times 
until today is set forth graphically and succinctly. Unusually read- 
able and teachable. Written in a vivid, realistic style and provided 
with many valuable teaching devices. Fit the more recent courses 
of study. ‘ 


Wilson’s Laboratory Manual in American 
History 
Loose-leaf form—242 pp. 
planned for the senior high school pupil’s use, 
organizing the work and presenting many helpful devices, not only 
. guide the pupil in his reading and study, but also to check him on 
is work, 


NEW FRENCH READERS 


For First Year Pupils 


Contes et Légendes—Part One (Guerber-Crosse). 
A collection of legends and fairy tales intended as an introduction to gen- 
eral French reading. 


Petits Contes de France—Enlarged (Méras and Roth). 
Real French stories in which French thought, character, and ideals are 
simply and clearly portrayed. There are direct method exercises, material 
for English-French composition and Etudes de Mots. 


For Second Year Pupils 
Labiche and Martin’s Le Voyage de M. Perrichon (Dunlap). 
The new edition of this amusing comedy contains direct method exercises 


of various types stressing particularly the idioms in which the play 
abounds—questionnaires, drill on irregular verbs. 


Bruno’s Le Tour de la France (Wilson). 
A charming tale of two boys who travel over France seeing the country 
and recording their impressions. 


For Third Year Pupils 


, La Sulipe Noire (Brandon). 
Abridged. In the author’s best style, simple, romantic, dramatic, attractive. 


Lesage, Gil Blas (Francois and Greenberg). 


A lively criticism of French society in the time of Louis XIV. Edition with 
exercises. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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